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PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


HENEVER warring capital and labor get 

to the point where they are willing to meet 

in friendly conference and discuss their 

differences it is a sure sign that the dis- 
pute is on the road to an amicable settlement. Likewise 
whenever nations are ready to accept mediation or arbi- 
tration, the chief danger of war is past. 

This country had been brought to the very brink of 
the abyss of war. The issue was trembling in the bal- 
ance. War seemed inevitable. But thanks to the dra- 
matic entrance of Argentina, Brazil and Chile into the 
situation in proffering mediation and the political genius 
of President Wilson in accepting it, the war clouds 
cleared away and the sun shone out again. The sober 
second thought of the American people has reasserted 
itself. War with Mexico would now be more than a 
crime. It would be an anti-climax. 

Altho the prospects for peace are bright, the task of 
the mediators at Niagara Falls is by no means easy. 
Two great problems confront them. One is international, 
the other is national. The international problem is the 
less important. It involves the question of the salute of 
the flag and the withdrawal of our troops from Vera 
Cruz. The national or internal problem involves the 
elimination of Huerta, the reconciliation of the warring 
* factions and the rehabilitation of a government sup- 
ported by the loyal consent of a united people. 

The question of the salute can safely be left to the 
impartiality of the three mediators, if indeed it is 
worth discussing. The withdrawal of our troops will nat- 
urally follow the solution of the internal question. 

It now looks as tho Huerta’s tenure of office would be 


only a matter of days or weeks. If he does not voluntarily 
withdraw, he is likely to be assassinated at any moment. 
Altho he still controls twenty-three out of the twenty- 
seven provinces of Mexico his influential supporters are 
fast dwindling away. They see the inevitable and are 
getting ready to throw their support elsewhere. 

A commission form of government as suggested by 
the mediators in which the Constitutionalist party has 
representation and which will be recognized and guar- 
anteed by the United States, the alphabetical republics 
and the chief powers of Europe would unquestionably 
rally to its support the overwhelming sentiment of the 
Mexican people. Even Carranza and Villa can not hold 
out against it long. This commission could arrange for 
a new election, negotiate the loan now so sorely needed, 
and pave the way for the solution of the agrarian ques- 
tion which is at the bottom of the whole Mexican unrest. 

The Niagara Falls Mediation Conference, therefore, 
is likely to prove one of the most important milestones 
in the progress of New World civilization. No praise 
can be too high for the international patriotism of the 
three great powers of South America who are pointing 
out to us the path of peace—Brazil, the one nation in 
the world that has a clause in her constitution saying 
that she never will go to war until after she has first 
offered arbitration, and Chile and Argentina, whose 
fraternity is symbolized by the colossal statue of Christ 
on the summit of the Andes, on whose pedestal are en- 
graved these deathless words: 


Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust, than that 
Chileans and Argentines break the peace, which at the feet 
of Christ, the Redeemer, they have sworn to maintain. 


THE RIVER’S DEAD 


T was by no “act of God” that in the still, safe waters 

of the St. Lawrence a thousand sleeping men and 
women met swift death on the “Empress of Ireland.” 
There was no sudden tornado, no hot bolt from heaven, 
no hidden rock. The fated vessel observed all the rules 
of precaution. She had hove to to avoid danger in the 
fog. Her whistle sounded the steady warning against 
danger. Nothing more could she do to protect the lives 
of fifteen hundred souls entrusted to her. Then, sud- 
denly, out of the thick blackness, came the scream of the 
siren, and the coal-ship “Storstad” with all the mo- 
mentum of six thousand tons flung her pointed beak 
dead against the very heart of the big steamship, tore 
open her water-tight compartments, and left her a sink- 
ing, sunken wreck, sunken with a thousand dead. 

But why this horrible loss? Why was that collier 
hasting to reach port and make swift profit on her 


cargo, with no regard as to what she might meet or 
whom she might smite as she was running amuck in the 
highway of commerce? It was her duty to heave to and 
stop till the heavy mist wes blown away. The weight of 
a thousand needlessly slaughtered women and men just 
started on their happy return to the old homeland seems 
now to rest on the head of the captain of the “Storstad.” 

Well, it is all over now, the thousand dead; the water 
has closed over them and over their vessel, and all we 
can do is to take testimony, and then, as when the 
“Titanic” went down, make new rules for river as for 
ocean traffic. Perhaps our lives will be safer at the ex- 
pense of theirs. Yet every advance in invention creates 
new dangers to be met by new rules and precautions. 
Best of all is the blessing that rests on the Italian in- 
ventor whose wireless telegraphy has saved many thou- 
sands of lives, and saved four hundred in this disaster. 
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“From sudden death good Lord deliver us!” Not so. 
A sudden death is a good death. It was a good death, as 
good as death in battle, better than death after long 
wasting away of body and mind, for the hundred of 
Salvation Army lads and lasses who were on their glad 
trip to their international meeting; and it was as good 
a death to the other hundreds of other good men and 
women who perished without warning, their souls en- 
trusted to the merciful God. So toll for the good and 
brave, as “when Kempenfeld went down with twice four 
hundred men.” 

It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock; 


She sprang no fatal leak; 
She ran upon no rock; 


she was crushed, smitten, thrust under the deep, with 
her thousand of dead, perhaps happier than we who 
utter our useless moans. The ripples close over the ves- 
sel and over the bodies it entombs, and the current of 
our life closes over them, a regiment together, as it will 
over us one by one. It is not ill that we pass away to 
make room for our successors. There are sore hearts 
after any great catastrophe of earthquake or flood or 
wreck, but grief is soon dulled by the happy necessity 
of work, and the good grace of God and the order of 
nature fills gaps, makes space for the children who must 
take their turn to rule and serve. We know that the 
most precious of all things is human life, and its reck- 
less destruction, whether by greed or passion or ambi- 
tion or war, is the chief of crimes; and yet life, thank 
heaven, is cheap: we spend it lavishly; to die in the 
path of duty is sweet and beautiful, as the old pean 
tells us; and so we appoint a commission to say that 
captains should not keep up speed in the path of other 
vessels, and we give a week of honor to the unreturning 
brave, make note of the date for next year’s journal, 
and turn to fill up the loss with other as brave servants 
of the high destiny of humanity. 








THE FLIGHT THAT FAILED 


HE turning point in the history of aviation was 

December, 1903. In that month Langley failed 
and Wright succeeded. Ten days after “Langley’s Folly” 
dived off of its launching ways into the Potomac and 
disappeared beneath a nation’s ridicule Wilbur Wright, 
hidden behind the hills of Kitty Hawk, accomplished a 
flight of fifty-nine seconds with none to applaud. The 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution was one of the 
foremost physicists of the country. He had devoted six- 
teen years to the study of aerodynamics. He had at his 
command the knowledge and skill of the Government 
departments and Congress made special appropriations 
for his experiments. On the other hand, the Dayton 
boys, menders of bicycles, had neither prestige nor cap- 
ital. They had to make their own engine and it had only 
a fourth the power of Langley’s. 

Why, then, did they succeed and he fail? Chiefly, as 
we now know, because they attacked the problem at the 
other end. They learned to fly before they built their 
flying machine. It was by daily practise soaring against 
the wind with occasional tumbles into the Kill Devil 
sands that they discovered the secret of the birds, the 
warping of the wings and compensating movements of 
the rudder. Having learned this they had only to add a 
gasoline engine to their glider and the thing was done. 


Soon they were in the air by the hour and since then 
the progress has been swift and continuous. 

It has now, eight years after Dr. Langley died broken 
hearted, been demonstrated that his machine was a 
success. It was only the flight that failed. The old ma- 
chine, taken out of the museum and furbished up, was 
tried out the other day on Lake Keuka by Glenn Curtiss, 
and it flew. The launching mechanism, which twice 
wrecked the machine, was found to be unnecessary, for 
when fitted with pontoons, altho these added 340 pounds 
to the weight, it rose unaided from the water. 

By a curious coincidence The Independent published 
in October 22, 1903, an article by the most distinguished 
man of science in America, Simon Newcomb, in which 
he condemned the aeroplane as impracticable if not im- 
possible and recommended the balloon as a more profit- 
able line of investigation. His argument was sound so 
far as it went, that doubling the dimensions of an aero- 
plane makes it eight times as heavy but gives it only 
four times the sustaining surface, while in the balloon 
the rule is reversed. The bigger it is the greater its 
efficiency. In accordance with this we have now the 
gigantic Zeppelins making their thousand-mile voyages, 
but we have also what he did not anticipate, the little 
monoplanes looping the loop. The machine which New- 
comb did not believe in was already constructed by his 
colleague Langley. It was the man in the machine that 
was lacking. 


THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF MOROCCO 


ITH the capture of Taza the forces from the 

east have joined those from the west and the 
French line extends unbroken from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic. For four years now Morocco has been 
fixt like a nut in a cracker between the jaws of two 
armies that were closing in on each side equally until 
they met in the middle. Here on the crest of the Atlas 
the Moor made his last stand, but the ancient cliff fort- 
ress, once deemed impregnable, had been left unfortified 
on one side, the side of the blue sky. Against an enemy 
that talked thru the ether and fought from the air 
the weapons and the courage of the Moors were of no 
avail. 

So the campaign begun by Charles the Hammer at 
Poitiers has been carried to its inevitable conclusion 
and the last echo of Roland’s horn at Roncevalles has 
died away. The French carried the war into Africa and 
their ancient foe lies at their mercy. Instead of Moham- 
medanism being taught in the Sorbonne as Gibbon said 
would have been the consequence of Charles Martel’s 
defeat, Christianity is now being taught in the schools 
of Fez. The railroad has kept pace with the army as 
when Kitchener marched to Khartum. Soon the missing 
link will be laid and next season we may expect Cook’s 
tourists to traverse the country from Ujda to Casa- 
blanca with a stop-over at the mysterious capital of 
Morocco. 

Thus the French gain a territory equal in area to 
their native land, tho how much use can be made of its 
mountain and desert wastes remains to be seen. The 
Moroccans will doubtless gain more by the French occu- 
pation than the invaders. They will at least get peace 
and order and the security of life and property for the 
first time in uncounted centuries. “May Allah send you 
the Sultan” was a common curse in Morocco, for a visit 
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of their sovereign and his court was accounted more 
destructive than a plague of locusts. Even the hated 
Giaour will not be so dreaded. 








THE THUNDERER 


E all know that the power of a newspaper is out 

of all proportion to its circulation, but still the 
recent revelation of the exact figures of the London 
Times for the last fifty years will be a surprize to most. 
The voice of the-Thunderer was always heard round the 
world. It had come to be regarded more as a national 
institution, like Parliament, than as an ordinary paper 
and its opinions were everywhere quoted with respect 
however great the disagreement. Yet the average daily 
circulation of the Times in 1864 was only 66,000 and 
by 1903 it had sunk to 35,000. Since then it has been 
gradually worked up to 53,000 in 1913 thru the energy 
of Lord Northcliffe, who gave the halfpenny Daily Mail 
a circulation of nearly a million. This was done by intro- 
ducing minor improvements in typography such as 
headings to the editorials, by lightening the style some- 
what, by adding valuable supplements on literature, edu- 
cation, engineering and foreign commerce, and by re- 
ducing the price from six cents to four and now to two. 
When on the first of May the Times was put on sale 
for a penny its circulation jumped at once to 170,000 
and it now rivals the Daily Telegraph. 

In earlier years the Times was regarded as a semi- 
official organ of the Government whichever party was 
in power, but of late it has been stanchly Tory and so 
on the wrong or at least the losing side of almost every 
question. It cannot, therefore, expect to become a popu- 
lar paper so long as the political current sets in the 
present direction, but its unequaled foreign intelligence 
and its complete Parliamentary reports make it indis- 
pensable to the thoro student of current events. 








THE PLEA OF BUSINESS INTERESTS 


COMMITTEE representing three large organiza- 
tions of manufacturers in the Middle West laid 
before the President last week a petition asking that 
business legislation—the trade commission bill excepted 
—be deferred until business men could become acquaint- 
ed with the proposed laws. For some time past this has 
been the attitude of many other manufacturing and 
commercial associations which desire the promotion of 
justice. Their knowledge of the condition of business, 
and of the opinions and fears of many business men, 
has led them to believe that the public interest would 
be served by such delay as last week’s petitioners sought. 
The President replied that there is nothing more dan- 
gerous for business than uncertainty; that the policy 
his party is now pursuing is absolutely necessary to 
satisfy the conscience of the country; and that it would 
be better to “do the thing moderately and soberly now” 
than to wait until the accumulation of more radical 
forces should demand legislation going further in the 
same direction. He was aware, he added, of the business 
depression, but it was merely psychological, not being 
warranted by any material condition or substantial 
reason. 
Many severe depressions have been due to causes 
which may be called psychological, but they have been 


none the less real. Effective remedies for the psycho- 
logical ailment would have restored confidence and given 
relief. Many who admire the President and believe that 
he most earnestly seeks the public welfare are con- 
vinced that the remedy indicated, as physicians say, at 
the present time is rest from business legislation. 

The prevailing depression, or hesitation, or stagna- 
tion, is not due to crop failures, or excessive expansion 
of business enterprises, or unsoundness of the banking 
structure, or any fundamental weakness. The main cause 
of it is apprehension. The effect of the pending trust 
bills is not, and can not be, foreseen by the average 
business man. Many who are engaged in manufactures 
or trade, especially in the North, have come to believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that legislation at Washington is 
in the hands of men not in sympathy with them or with 
the interests of their part of the country, and that some 
of these legislators are even hostile. It is partly on this 
account that they are moved by apprehension concerning 
the effect of bills as to which they have little knowledge. 

Their state of mind deserves to be considered with 
some care. Opinions differ as to an absolute necessity 
for enacting at once laws which are designed to supple- 
ment the Sherman act. It is by no means clear that 
delay and a prolonged study of them would expose the 
country to the passage of much more radical measures. 
We are not attempting here to pass upon the merits of 
the pending bills, but only to consider the attitude of 
business interests, with some of the causes of that atti- 
tude. Their petitions, with the general situation, should. 
have some weight at Washington. 








WARFARE WORTH WHILE 
CCORDING to the latest reports Funston is al- 
ready fighting in Vera Cruz. But he is fighting, not 

the Mexicans, but the enemies of the Mexicans and of 
all mankind, the microbes. He has turned his soldiers 
into scavengers, which is even better than turning 
swords into plowshares. He has sent squads of men 
scouting up the back alleys, not so much to rout out 
snipers with revolvers as mosquitoes loaded with ma- 
laria. He has ordered his skirmishers to search the 
cellars, not for concealed weapons but for hidden filth. 
This shows the true spirit of scientific soldiery, and if 
Funston stays in charge of Vera Cruz this summer he 
will save many more lives than. were lost on both sides 
in the taking of the city. 

In our war with Spain the number of men who fell 
victims to flies was vastly more than the number of 
those struck down by Spanish bullets. Gorgas of Panama 
tells us that in European wars from the Peloponnesian 
to modern times the'deciding factor of the campaign 
has often been typhus fever. Typhus fever, we now 
know, is transmitted by lice and when we reread the 
stories of old soldiers we can understand, as they could 
not, the real importance of this camp pest. The good 
news comes now from Mount Sinai Hospital that Dr. 
Harry Plotz has isolated the germ of typhus, so this 
dread disease may soon be added to the list of those 
brought under man’s control. 

The American Missionary Society is devoting its en- 
ergies in the South to combatting the cattle-tick and 
boll-weevil in order to lay a secure economic foundation 
for its educational and religious work. The Rockefeller 
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funds are being used for the eradication of the hook- 
worm in Porto Rico and the southern states, for it is 
realized that many of those who have been lectured in 
vain for inefficiency and lack of initiative were victims 
of this “germ of laziness.” Foreign missionaries are also 
turning their attention to sanitation and personal 
hygiene. 

This recent development of religious activity is, how- 
ever, no new thing. It is rather a return to primitive 
religion. A large part of the Mosaic law is devoted to 
the preservation of health. But the hygienic side of 
religion was neglected by Christianity during the Dark 
Ages, which is one of the chief reasons why they were 
Dark. Now, however, we have taken up again and 
with the new weapons of science the old fight against 
Beelzebub, the God of Flies. It is his swarms of winged 
imps that are responsible for “the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness and the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday.” 


MAD AVIATION 


E have just read unctuous newspaper accounts of 

a man who amused a number of people by cutting 
his initials in the air with an aeroplane. Had he failed 
in the execution of this pleasing little feat, he would not 
only have been killed, but, which is more important, he 
would have held back the valuable science a number of 
years by increasing the existing prejudice against it. 
Aviation, decently practised, has become almost per- 
fectly safe, but each injury occurring thru such fool- 
hardy exhibitions is accepted by the great public as an 
infallible indication that the science is still in a dan- 
gerous period of its infancy. Yet until the public be- 
comes adjusted to the presence of these semi-lunatics 
who are bred of the suddenness of the development of 
flying, such narrow notions will persist. 








ALL OUT FOR THE PARADE 


OW comes upon us the Commencement season— 

days of new frocks and old phrases, of congratula- 
tions and heartburnings, above all, of parades. At the 
colleges Commencement Day is coming to be a riot of 
processionals. In the morning, perhaps, the faculty 
dresses up according to its own sartorial ideals and 
crosses the campus with that compromise between a 
strut and a saunter seen in no other parade in the land. 
In the afternoon the big family of alumni also dresses 
up, each little group after its own carnival taste, and 
pee-rades, as they say at Princeton. Then as like as not 
there are little impromptu parades all thru the celebra- 
tion, where a class feels suddenly impelled to lockstep, 
or an undergraduate cheering section becomes peri- 
patetic. 

There is something important either behind the 
marchers or ahead, to be sure—a matter of conferring 
a few dozen or a few hundred degrees, a baseball game, 
a “sing-song,” a dinner—but the parades strike the key- 
note. The day’s a pageant from dawn to dark. 

Commencement fashions change. In the days of the 
grandfathers it was a time to exhibit the knowledge 
of the graduates; in those of the fathers it threw into 
relief the profound wisdom of the orator of the day; 
in our day, here and there (tho all three types survive) 
the traditional Commencement address is shrinking to 


a mere bagatelle—a few words from the president him- 
self, perhaps, in place of the eloquence of an invited 
dignitary. Today Commencement is the day when -the 
whole university—faculty, students, and most of all 
alumni—shows off for all the world to see. 

The old order has its mourners: at Columbia not long 
ago a venerable alumnus wrote to his alumni paper to 
protest against the descent “from the hights of de- 
lectable and instructive oratory” to the triviality of a 
ball game. But he is in the minority. Students and 
alumni generally enjoy the festival hugely; and as for 
the faculty, hooded in purple and scarlet, who shall say? 








FOREIGN ROYALTY 


BOUT all that remains of the sovereignty of the 

British Crown over the self-governing dominions is 
the appointment of governors, and from the way this is 
exercized it is evidently a good thing for the Empire that 
its affairs are not further administered from London. 
For one thing the home English can never get it thru 
their heads that titled personages are not regarded 
with the same awe and admiration over-seas as they 
are on the island. The people of Australia, New Zealand 
and.Canada are almost as democratic as Americans; 
not of course from imitation of the United States, for 
the Australasians know little of us and the Canadians 
think little of us, but because under like conditions they 
have developed similar views. They have no use for an 
aristocracy and they do not like to have an aristocracy 
thrust upon them. The representatives of the minor 
nobility who are sent out from London to fill the eight 
governorships of Australasia are coming to be regarded 
there, especially by the Labor party, as an expensive 
and superfluous luxury. 

It was no doubt with the idea of showing great favor 
to Canada that King George appointed his uncle, the 
Duke of Connaught, to the post of Governor-General 
three years ago. The Canadians have tried to be prop- 
erly grateful, but it is no secret that they have found it 
more of an embarrassment than a privilege to have a 
branch court set up at Ottawa. Now the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught are shortly returning from their 
colonial exile and it is proposed to send in their place 
the Prince and Princess of Teck. This is felt to be too 
much and even Canadian loyalty cannot restrain the 
murmurs. The former Premier of New Brunswick and 
Minister of Railways and Canals in the Laurier Cabinet, 
Henry E. Emmerson, spoke openly against the nomina- 
tion in the Ottawa House of Commons, saying: 

My objection is to royalty, and foreign royalty, being 
brought to Canada. We have gone the limit with the Duke 


of Connaught. If necessary I would be prepared to move a 
condemnatory resolution. 


These sentiments, echoed as they were in the Cana- 
dian press, caused great astonishment when they were 
cabled over, for it is inconceivable to the English that 
a prince and princess of the blood royal, even tho bear- 
ing a Wiirttemberg title, should fail of an ardent wel- 
come wherever floats the Union Jack. No doubt they will 
win their welcome in time, for Prince Alexander is a 
good soldier and the Princess handsome and vivacious. 
But if the ruling classes of England would show a better 
appreciation of the over-sea point of view it would 
greatly facilitate the maintenance of mutual affection 
between the mother country and her dutiful daughters. 
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To the long list 
of appalling dis- 
asters at sea 
has been added the sinking of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company’s 
liner, the “Empress of Ireland,” with 
a loss of 964 lives. The steamship 
left Quebec in the afternoon on the 
29th, bound for Liverpool. There 
were 1437 persons on board, and 955 
of these were passengers. That even- 
ing the ship stopped at Rimouski to 
take on the mails, and then sought 
the channel again. At that point, 
about 180 miles from Quebec, the St. 
Lawrence is thirty miles wide. The 
collier “Storstad,” bound up the 
river, was sighted, and signals were 
exchanged. Then came a fog. The big 
steamship stopped and gave the cus- 
tomary whistle warnings, to which 
there were replies. But the collier, it 
is asserted by the liner’s officers, did 
not stop. At a few minutes before 
two o’clock in the morning, the “Stor- 
stad” struck the “Empress of Ire- 
land” on the port side, cutting a 
great hole and tearing away her 
transverse bulkheads. In fourteen 
minutes the liner went down, where 
the water was ninety feet deep. 
Many passengers had no time to 
leave their berths. There were boats 
enough for 2000, but it was possible 
to launch only four of them. Two 
brief wireless calls for help had been 
sent out. They were heard at a point 
ten miles away, from which a pilot 
boat and a mail tender raced to the 
scene of the wreck. Their small boats 
and those of the “Storstad” took 
more than 400 from the water, where 
they were swimming, clinging to 
wreckage, or lying in the liner’s 
boats. Many were badly hurt; twen- 
ty-two died after they were rescued. 
Only 209 bodies were found, and 


many of these have not been identi- 
fied. 


Almost a Thousand 
Passengers Drowned 


Captain Kendall, 
of the liner, and 
several of his offi- 
cers say that the collier was moving 
at almost full speed. But Captain 
Anderson, of the collier, asserts that, 
altho he had the right of way, he 
stopped his ship in the fog, and that 
it was not moving forward when the 
collision took place. When he saw the 
liner approaching and very near at 
hand, he ordered the engines re- 
versed, he says, but it was too late. 
His boats, he adds, picked up nearly 
all who were rescued. They were af- 
terward transferred to the pilot boat 
and mail tender. There is a sharp 


Defense of the 
Collier’s Captain 


conflict of testimony as to the action 
of the two ships. The owners of the 
wrecked liner have sued the collier’s 
owners for $2,000,000. 
Heartrending stories are told by 
survivors. Among the passengers 
were 140 members of the Salvation 
Army, on their way to attend the in- 
ternational conference in London. 
Only twenty of them were saved. 
Laurence Irving, an actor and au- 
thor, son of the late Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, was lost, with his wife. It ap- 
pears that he might have been res- 
cued if he had not chosen to die with 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the agricultural and naval appro- 
priation bills, Panama tolls and the 
trust bills. The agricultural bill was 
past. Clauses providing for an in- 
quiry as to the cost of a Govern- 
ment armor factory and for send- 
ing twenty-five enlisted men every 
year to the Naval Academy were 
stricken from the naval bill. 


The Panama tolls debate dis- 
closed a movement for an amend- 
ment saying the right to exempt is 
not surrendered, and providing for 
arbitration. Senator Cummins pro- 
posed that American ships should 
pay one-half the rates paid by for- 
eign ships, and that arbitration 
should be accepted. Senator Suther- 
land’s resolution directs the Presi- 
dent to negotiate for arbitration. 

Owing to the demands of labor 
unions, the President and his party 
in the House accepted an amend- 
ment to the pending trust bill, pro- 
viding that unions shall not be held 
to be illegal combinations or con- 
sviradies, under the trust laws. 
Opinions differ as to the effect of 
it, but it is said to be satisfactory 
to the labor leaders. 

The Senate Naval Committee ap- 
proved Secretary Daniels’s proposi- 
tion that the two battleships “Ida- 
ho” and “Mississippi” shall be sold 
to Greece for the cost of construc- 
tion, about $12,000,000, and that 
the money shall be spent in build- 
ing one battleship of the first class. 

Senator Norris introduced a 
resolution pointing to the consoli- 
dation of parallel roads in the New 
York Central system, and asking 
whether the Attorney General in- 
tended to bring suit for violation 
of the Sherman act. There was de- 
bate, but action was not taken. 


Senator Swanson introduced a 
bill to make a summer White 
House on -the reservation at Mt. 
Weather, Virginia. 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 

The arbitration treaty with Den- 
mark. 

Rural credits. 


A railroad safety bill. 




















her, after striving to keep her alive. 
Another who went down was Sir 
Henry Seton-Karr, formerly a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and known as an 
author and a hunter of big game. He 
gave his life belt to a man named 
Darling, who at first refused to take 
it. Darling was saved. 


After the rejection 
of the plan, said to 
have been supported 
by Mr. Bryan, for the government of 
Mexico by a commission of three, it 
was reported that President Wilson 
would no longer insist upon a care- 
fully defined project for land reform, 
but would accept a declaration in fa- 
vor of such reform from the provi- 
sional Government. Two or three 
days later it became known that the 
conciliators and delegates had prac- 
tically agreed upon a _ pacification 
plan and that it had been reported 
to President Wilson and President 
Huerta. 

So far as can be learned, it is pro- 
posed by the terms of this plan that 
Huerta, having first appointed as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs a man 
in sympathy with the Carranza 
movement, but not an active revolu- 
tionist; shall resign, and that this 
Minister (as provided by the Consti- 
tution) shall succeed him as Provi- 
sional President; that this President 
shall appoint four Cabinet Ministers 
(to be named at Niagara) ; that the 
executive policy and action shall be 
determined by a majority vote of 
these five, who shall provide for a 
general election; that this provision- 
al Government shall be recognized by 
the United States, and that the 
American troops at Vera Cruz shall 
then be withdrawn. 

This plan was said to have the ap- 
proval of the entire conference. 
While the delegates were waiting to 
hear from Washington and the Mex- 
ican capital, a note from Carranza, 
forwarded by way of Washington, 
was presented by Jean Urquidi, and 
at the earnest request of the Ameri- 
can delegates, the conciliators con- 
sented to receive it. Carranza asked, 
it was said, for representation in the 
conference, but insisted that the con- 
ciliators and delegates should not 
interfere with Mexico’s internal af- 
fairs. At about the same time he pro- 
claimed himself Provisional Presi- 
dent. All this caused annoyance, and 
some feared that the work of the 
conference would be undone. Car- 
ranza expects to capture the capital 
within a short time. He is unwilling 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY FOR WASHINGTON 
On May 27, with President Wilson participating, the first buildings of the American University 
were dedicated. This is a national Methodist Episcopal institution. The College of History, shown 
here, will be supplemented by the McKinley College of Government 


that the conference shall take a 
course that will legalize the executive 
acts and financial obligations of 
Huerta. 


Huerta’s Arms tae German esiear 
postr he ships Ypiranga 

and “Bavaria” left 
Vera Cruz and went to Puerto Mex- 
ico, 120 miles down the coast. There, 
on the 28th, they landed, for Huerta, 
20,000 rifles, 250 machine guns, and 
16,800,000 rounds of ammunition. 
Nearly all of this war material has 
been on the “Ypiranga” for several 
weeks. To prevent the landing of it 
our fleet was hurriedly ordered to 
Vera Cruz, and that port was taken, 
at a cost of the lives of nineteen 
American marines and sailors. But 
now the German ship’s cargo was 
landed without interference, and sent 
to Huerta. If our troops or ships had 
interfered, the armistice would have 
been violated. 

It was said that Carranza and 
Villa were inclined to be angry. Villa 
had gone up to the border and was 
asking for a removal of the embargo, 
in order that he might get a supply 
of arms and ammunition. Both the 
German ships violated the port laws 
of Mexico, and when they returned 
to Vera Cruz, General Funston, in 
obedience to the requirements of 
those laws, imposed fines slightly ex- 
ceeding $500,000. Bonds were given, 
and the ships will file a protest. 


Villa has been pre- 
paring to attack 
Zacatecas. There 
have been two battles at Tuxpam, 
and in a four days’ fight at Guaymas 
the Federal troops were driven back 
to their trenches at the city boun- 


Advance of the 
Revolutionists 


dary. At the recent capture of Tepic, 
the revolutionists lost 120 men and 
took 500 prisoners. In the south, 
Zapata has proclaimed his loyalty to 
Carranza. Near Sabinas, the revolu- 
tionists have confiscated five coal 
mines, owned by French and Amer- 
ican capitalists, and are working 
them as public property. 

It is known that thirty-five Fed- 
eral officers captured at Tepic were 
put to death by the order of General 
Obregon. Admiral Howard, com- 
manding an American’ warship, 
urged him to spare them, but, in a 
brief note, he declined to do so. 
Colonel Pinafa, captured at Acapo- 
neta, was put to death because he 
refused to join the rebel army. At 
the battle of Paredon, near Saltillo, 
fifty-seven Federal officers were exe- 
cuted by the order of Villa. Among 
them were two generals (one a 
nephew of Porfirio Diaz) and nine 
colonels. 

Huerta recently ordered the execu- 
tion of two officers and eleven sol- 
diers in the presence of the students 
of the agricultural school at or near 
the capital. Whereupon all the stu- 
dents withdrew from the school. 


In response to the 
urgent and persist- 
ent demands of the 
representatives of organized labor, 
the Democratic majority in the 
House consented, last week, to the 
addition of an amendment to that 
part of the pending Clayton Anti- 
Trust bill which relates to labor 
unions and farmers’ associations. It 
is asserted, apparently on good 
authority, that the amendment was 
accepted by the President. Some 
time ago he let it be known that he 


Labor Unions 
and Trusts 


would veto the bill if it should be 
past with all that the unions de- 
manded. The amendment is called a 
compromise. The first paragraph of 
the bill, as reported to the House, 
and as it stood during the first part 
of the debate, was: 

That nothing contained in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of frater- 
nal, labor, consumers’, agricultural or 
horticultural organizations, orders or 
associations operating under the lodge 
system, instituted for the purpose of 
mutual help and not having capital 
stock or conducted for profit; or to for- 
bid or restrain individual members of 
such orders or associations from carry- 
ing out the legitimate objects of such 
associations. 

Following is the addition which 
was accepted by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee: 

Nor shall such organizations, orders 
or associations, or the members thereof 
be held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies under the 
anti-trust law. 


While it is reported that the labor 
union leaders regard this with much 
satisfaction, those who opposed the 
exemption of unions assert that it 
does not preclude prosecution of 
unions for acts in violation of the 
Sherman law or the pending bills. 
Attorneys at Washington are quoted 
as saying that the question can be 
settled only by the courts. Another 
amendment, also suggested by the 
unions, follows a section which for- 
bids the issuance of injunctions 
against peaceful assemblage, picket- 
ing and boycotting by the unions, 
and is in the following words: 

Nor shall any of the acts specified in 


this paragraph be construed or held to 
be unlawful. 
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CARRANZA’S ENVOY AT WASHINGTON 


Rafael Zubaran, a member of the provisional 
Constitutionalist Cabinet, who heads the rebel 
junta in Washington. He transmitted to the 
mediators at Niagara Falls, thru his secretary, 
Juan F. Urquidi, Carranza’s request for repre- 
sentation in their ‘‘conversations” 
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Ciniietaie Twenty-one officers of 
Labor War the Colorado militia 
have been tried by 
court martial for murder, arson and 
larceny at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Ludlow tent colony. The 
court has adjourned until June 12, 
and the verdicts will not be an- 
nounced before that date. The cap- 
tain of one company testified that 
his soldiers looted the tent colony 
after the tents began to burn. Of the 
130 men in the company, 122 were 
mine guards or mine clerks. Lieut. 
Linderfeld, the last to be tried, said 
he was willing to shoulder responsi- 
bility for all that was done at Lud- 
low; he was defending the flag 
against those who spat upon it. 
Testimony has been given in New 
York, before the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, by 
Major Boughton (representing Gov- 
ernor Ammons), the widows of 
miners killed in the war, and Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, who was sent from 
Colorado by a mass meeting. Major 
Boughton defended the Governor 
and the militia. Judge Lindsey 
sharply opposed him. The judge, in 
the course of an interview with 
President Wilson, urged the latter to 
seize the mines and operate them in 
the public interest, or to close them 
and compel arbitration. In his testi- 
mony he asserted that the contro- 
versy was “due to the laws of 
property.” The Denver Chamber of 
Commerce sent to the President a 
telegram, saying that Lindsey was a 
“prevaricator” who sought only to 
“further his own political ambi- 
tions.” John D. Rockefeller, Jr., de- 
clined to see Judge Lindsey, who re- 
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A COMING CONSTITUTIONALIST ? 


Luis Cabrera, who recently returned from Spain 

at Carranza’s behest, is variously mentioned as 

a probable Constitutionalist representative at 

Niagara Falls, if admitted; a likely successor 

to Sefior Zubaran in Washington, and a possible 
Provisional President 

















ANOTHER GROUP OF NEW AMERICAN COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
Three of the new halls of Constantinople College, the American College for Girls, dedicated on 
June 3. Gould Hall, in the foreground, is the administration building; Henry Woods Hall houses 
the sciences; Russell Sage Hall, at the end of the group, is a dormitory 


marked that Mr. Rockefeller was 
“unconsciously plotting the destruc- 
tion of property rights in the coun- 
try.” A Colorado grand jury has 
indicted 105 strikers for murder. A 
considerable number of citizens are 
asking the Governor to lease to the 
strikers coal land belonging to the 
state, and thus to promote the estab- 
lishment of codperative mining. 

In the Senate there has been an- 
other debate about the Rockefeller 
money. Mr. West, of Georgia, moved 
to strike from the agricultural 
appropriation bill the clause forbid- 
ding acceptance of the annual con- 
tribution from the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board, pointing out 
how the public interest could be 
served by extermination of the cot- 
ton boll weevil. Messrs. Reed, Ken- 
yon, Lane, Gore and Kern attacked 
Mr. Rockefeller. Mr. Lane remarked 
that the weevil pest would undoubt- 
edly be exterminated if the money 
should be used as effectively in the 
cotton fields as it had been against 
the wives and children of miners in 


Colorado. Mr. West’s motion was 
withdrawn. 
8 
The Treaty By a vote of 23 to 


: . the Colombian Sen- 
with Colombia te has approved the 
treaty with the United States. This 
treaty, it will be recalled, expresses 
sincere regret that anything should 
have occurred to interrupt the rela- 
tions of cordial friendship between 
the two countries. There is still a 
lack of authoritative statement as to 
the exact wording of the clause 
which expresses regret. The first 
published version indicated regret 
“for” anything that occurred, etc. A 


recently published summary _in- 
creases the Canal favors mentioned 
in the first one. Colombia is to have 
free passage thru the Canal for its 
warships, troops and war material. 
Her mails and the products of her 
soil and industries are to be subject 
only to such charges as are paid on 
the mails and similar products of the 
United States; they are also to enter 
the Canal Zone upon the same terms. 
If Canal traffic be interrupted, Co- 
lombian troops, war material, prod- 
ucts and mails are to be carried on 
the railway for the charges paid by 
the United States. Colombia’s coal, 
petroleum and salt, passing between 
her Atlantic and her Pacific ports, 
are to go on the railway at the actual 
cost of handling and transportation. 
We are to pay Colombia twenty-five 
million dollars. 


After a solitary trip 
ips oe of 500 miles across 

the ice, Capt. Robert 
A. Bartlett has telegraphed from 
St. Michael Island, in Alaska, the de- 
tails of the loss of the “Karluk,” 
which was crushed by the ice pack 
on January 16. This is the third ship 
of the ill-fated Stefansson expedi- 
tion, organized by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to explore the Arctic Sea 
lying north of the Dominion and to 
raise the British flag over new pos- 
sessions, to face disaster. The entire 
party of twenty-four succeeded in 
making its escape to the surrounding 
floes with sufficient provisions and 
dogs to reach Wrangell ‘sland. From 
here Captain Bartlett pushed on 
alone to Siberia and then to Alaska 
to get aid for his companions. Ste- 
fansson is not in the party, having 
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From the New York Sun 
JOHN BULL: 


“WELL NOW, WHO 


left the ship at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River in September, 1913, 
to work along the coast. 

Captain Bartlett’s story affords 
interesting data on the most impor- 
tant. scientific question which the 
Stefansson expedition was to solve— 
the course taken by the drift ice 
from the northern coast of Alaska. 
Scientists have believed it was 
northward across the polar basin 
toward the pole. Captain Bartlett 
doubts any such drift. 

The “Karluk” drifted from 
Beachey Point westward, instead of 
north, to the vicinity of Herald 
Island. In 1880 the “Jeannette” drift- 
ed from Herald Island still farther 
west to the De Long Islands, while 
Nansen’s vessel, the “Fram,” frozen 
in the ice in 1893, drifted from be- 
yond this point across the polar 
basin to Spitzbergen, emerging from 
the ice in 1896. Captain Bartlett sug- 
gests the possibility of unexplored 
land somewhere between the coast 
and the pole as the reason why both 
the “Karluk” and the “Jeannette,” 
instead of drifting toward the pole, 
were deflected around the polar 
basin. 


Fall of the The cabinet of 
hee Gaston Doumergue 

French Ministry has lasted less than 
six months. It was never very strong 
either in personality or policies, and 
the elections of April 26 and May 10 
left it without any chance of a stable 
majority in the new Chamber of 
Deputies. So without even waiting to 


WILL RULE?” 


put the question to the test the Pre- 
mier sent in the resignation of his 
ministry to President Poincaré. The 
most able man in the Doumergue 
cabinet was Joseph Caillaux, Minis- 
ter of Finance, but he was soon dis- 
credited by the revelations conse- 
quent upon the shooting of the 
editor of Figaro by Mme. Caillaux. 
The documents published by Figaro 
and the parliamentary investigation 
which followed showed that Caillaux 
had betrayed his party if not his 
country, and had been implicated in 
several financial scandals of interna- 
tional scope. 

French politics differs from Anglo- 
Saxon in having, instead of two well 
defined and permanent parties, a 
large number of evanescent groups, 
each adherent to some special cause 
or individual leader, and forming 
with each other unstable combina- 
tions for the promotion of any com- 
mon interest. The only well organ- 
ized and disciplined party is the Uni- 
fied Socialist, and this was the party 
which gained most in the recent elec- 
tion. But while it is not strong 
enough to command a parliamentary 
majority, it is strong enough to make 
trouble for any ministry that is not 
extremely favorable to the Left. 
Aristide Briand, a former Socialist 
and once a Premier, commands the 
largest personal following, but it is 
difficult to see how he or any one else 
can satisfy all factions or control an 
adequate majority. 

The Doumergue ministry did noth- 
ing toward solving the problem 


From the Minneapolis Journal 
HOME RULE PLEASES SOME PEOPLE 



























































which caused the overthrow of the 
Barthou ministry last December. In 
fact, by letting things drift the 
situation has grown worse. The vital 
question is financial. Alarmed at the 
rapidly growing military strength of 
Germany and perhaps also urged by 
Russia, France deemed it necessary 
to make a great increase in her 
standing army. The people submitted 
with surprizing readiness to the im- 
position of a third year of military 
service. The next question was how 
to raise the necessary funds. There 
is an annual deficiency of about 
$160,000,000 in the budget. The Bar- 
thou Government finally decided 
upon additional taxes on incomes, 
inheritances and capital, and a loan 
of $250,000,000. But the proposed 
taxation caused-a depression in busi- 
ness and the proposed loan brought 
the rentes or government securities 
to the lowest point on record. The 
Barthou ministry then gave up its 
financial program. But nobody has 
yet come forward with any better 
plan. 


During the last five 
years the area of 
French domination has 
been steadily pushed toward the cen- 
ter of Morocco from either side. The 
lines marking the limit of occupation 
in each successive year look like 
ripple marks on a map. On the At- 
lantic side, from the seaport of Casa- 
blanca as a center, the enlarging 
segment has been extended beyond 
the two capitals of Fez and Mara- 


The French 
in Morocco 
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kesh. On the eastern or Algerian 


side an equal advance has been made, , 


with the railroad from Ujda headed 
straight toward Fez, until only the 
Atlas range and its mountain tribes 
remained as a sole barrier between. 
This barrier of barbarism has now 
been broken and the French from 
the east have met the French from 
the west in the midst of their new 
land. Taza, the last native strong- 
hold in this mid zone, was captured 
by the French with a loss of only 
four killed and thirteen wounded on 
their side. It is interesting to hear 
that in this last fight of Europe 
against Africa, the latest of scien- 
tific weapons was employed. The 
country is so mountainous that the 
tribesmen, familiar with its peaks 
and defiles, could hold it against an 
overwhelming force of invaders, but 
to the Franch aeroplane soaring 
above it all the Atlas became a plain, 
and the encampments of the enemy 
were made visible. Directing by 
wireless the fire of the French gun- 
ners, the airman himself dropt 
bombs among the tribesmen. The 
Moors have met without flinching 
many strange foes since the days 
when they threatened all Europe, but 
it is no wonder that at the sight of 
this enemy in the air they broke and 
fled. 


Prince William, Mpret 
of Albania, after hav- 
ing spent a night or 
two on board an Italian warship to 
escape his insurgent subjects, re- 
turned to his palace in Durazzo, but 
is manifestly quite helpless to hold 
his own without the active support 
of foreign troops. By the deportation 
of Essad Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Interior, on 
the charge of treason, the Prince has 
exasperated the Mohammedans, and 
the opponents of Essad have joined 
with his followers. The International 
Commission of Control visited the 
camp of the insurgents who are be- 
sieging Durazzo on the land side and 
found them very unwilling to submit 
to the rule of Prince William. They 
wished Albania to be handed back to 
‘Turkey, or if that were not possible, 
they preferred to be governed direct- 
ly by the powers. 

This seems to be the only solution 
of the difficulty. France, Russia and 
Great Britain view with alarm the 
activity of the Austrian and Italian 
naval contingents at Durazzo, altho 
they must appreciate the necessity 
of the landing of marines for the 
rescue of the Prince and his family. 
Italy is suspicious of Austrian inter- 
vention and is urging upon the pow- 
ers the necessity of joint action. 
‘Skutari, the chief city of Albania, 


The Powers 
at Durazzo 


has been under such control ever 
since it was relinquished by the 
Montenegrins. All six flags are there 
flying on a level and a mixed force 
under a Dutch officer has been doing 
duty as police. But considering the 
conflicting interests involved in 
Albania it would be a difficult thing 
to keep a force composed of troops 
of six different nationalities in suffi- 
cient harmony to effect the conquest 
of such a country as Albania, which 
is itself torn by the conflicting inter- 
ests of Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians, Albanians and Greeks. 


While the Mpret 
of Albania is hav- 
ing trouble with 
the Mohammedan population in the 
northern part of his realm, his anxi- 
ety in regard to the Greek popula- 
tion in the south will be relieved by 
the success of the negotiations which 
have been carried on at Corfu, be- 
tween the International Commission 


Settlement of the 
Epirote Question 


of Control and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Epirote insurgents. 
The Epirotes are reported to be 
satisfied with the concessions made 
to their demand for autonomy, and 
no doubt the Prince and the powers 
will be glad to agree. 

According to the plan adopted the 
Albanian Epirus will be divided into 
two administrative districts, with 
capitals at Koritza and Argyro- 
castro, under prefects nominated by 
the Albanian Government, but with 
local councils containing a majority 
of elected members. The Greek lan- 
guage will be recognized equally 
with the Albanian in the courts, 
administration and three lower 
classes of the public schools. The 
existing Greek religious institutions 
and privileges are to be maintained. 
Full amnesty will be granted to the 
insurgent Epirotes and they will be 
allowed to retain their arms. Order 
will be preserved by a local gen- 
darmerie under Dutch officers. 
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A BAD NEIGHBORHOOD FOR CROOKS 
Sir Arthur Conan-Doyle on the left, with William J. Burns. Lady Conan-Doyle stands between the 
detective-creator and the master-detective. A photograph on board the ‘“Olympic,”’ on which Sir 
Arthur reached New York on May 26 on his way to the Canadian Rockies 














THE MASTERS OF MEXICO 


BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS OF THE INDEPENDENT 
HUERTA—BY ANDRE TRIDON 
VILLA—BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


André Tridon, who has just returned from Mexico 
City to New York, spent two and a half months in 
the neighboring republic, witnessing the most im- 
portant events which led up to and followed the 
landing of marines in Vera Cruz. He was in Mexico 
City when the anti-American riots took place during 
which the American Club was besieged and Amer- 
ican stores looted. Commissioned by The Independ- 
ent to interview Victoriano Huerta, he saw the 
President almost once a day during his stay in 
Mexico City, spoke to him four times, spent in all 
three hours with him and confesses that he never 
secured from Mr. Huerta a single statement worth 


printing. But he did see vividly what manner of 
man the dictator was. 

Herman Whitaker has been following for The In- 
dependent the advance of the Constitutionalist 
forces thru the desolation of northern Mexico. A 
Briton by birth, he has behind him army experience 
in His Majesty’s service and pioneer life in the 
Canadian Northwest and the Hudson Bay country. 
This is his second visit to Mexico: he was there in 
1905-6. Mr. Whitaker has published five volumes of 
fiction, the latest “The Mystery of the Barranca”’ 
and “Cross Trails,” and has been a frequent con- 














tributor to the magazines.—THE EDITOR. 














HUERTA—METEORIC TYRANT 


O secure an interview with 

} Victoriano Huerta is the easi- 

est thing on earth. I had not 
been in Mexico forty-eight hours 
when an obliging diplomat informed 
me that the president would meet 
me the next morning at nine o’clock 
at the automobile club in the Park 
of Chapultepec. With the speediest 
taxicab available thither I rushed. 
The obliging diplomat was there 
and with him a prominent compa- 
triot of ours whom he was to in- 
troduce to the ruler of Mexico. And 
we waited until one o’clock. Once we 
sighted Huerta’s long black automo- 
bile making for the gun range at 
breakneck speed, but never did the 
machine slacken its pace when it 
past the club and it disappeared to 
the westward in a whirlwind of 
dust. 

The obliging diplomat explained 
with many attenuating circumlocu- 
tions that official channels were a 
proper but absolutely inefficient 
fashion to make appointments with 
Huerta; he finally conceded that 
Huerta seldom if ever kept appoint- 
ments made by or even for foreign 
ministers. 

To a familiar of the Huerta house- 
hold I confided my troubles. Oh! he 
would be delighted to make a date. 
He did. And he waited four hours 
with me at a restaurant in the Park 
of Chapultepec where every morning 
without fail Huerta stops for re- 
freshment, every morning but that 
morning. 

Several times within a month I 
met the president; always by acci- 
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dent; every time he had a smile, a 
cordial handshake, a hearty and in- 
significant greeting; once I was talk- 
ing to a functionary in one of the 
ministries who explained to me that 
Huerta was in the habit of exploding 
under one’s feet in the most unex- 
pected place at the most incredible 
time, be it four in the morning or 
11.50 at night when behold 
the door burst open and in shot Huer- 
ta followed by General Corona, his 
trusted bodyguard. After a few min- 
utes of useless conversation with 
everyone present the president en- 
tered the minister’s sanctum, called 
for maps which were brought hur- 
riedly by seedy, sad, meek-looking 
little bureaucrats; the next morning 
the papers announced the division of 
the State of Chihuahua into one state 
and two territories; a few hours 
later, Huerta once more exploded 
under my feet in another government 
office; the next day the censorship 
on all telegrams and cables was es- 
tablished. . . . 

It may -be said that if you station 
yourself in any one of twenty defi- 
nite places in Mexico City and wait 
long enough you will have a chance 
to meet Huerta and engage him in 
conversation. And everybody is doing 
it from foreign diplomats to his own 
ministers. Only such talks are most 
unsatisfactory for everybody con- 
cerned except Huerta. 

One morning, then, having sworn 
to myself that I would have a serious 
conversation with the president or 
die in the attempt, I betook myself 
to his house in the San Rafael quar- 


ter and at 6:30 approached a sleepy, 
undignified and somewhat disheveled 
lieutenant who was leaning against 
the door post. The president, my uni- 
formed friend volunteered, was still 
asleep; he had returned late in the 
night, about three, and therefore 
would not be likely to arise for an 
hour or so. I sat down and read a 
morning paper. Other persons came, 
some with definite appointments, 
some on the same wild goose chase 
which had brought me there. 

A sudden commotion within. The 
master was up. We all sent in our 
cards. Someone was heard cranking 
up a motor; could it be that .. .? 
Huerta clad in a gray suit and wear- 
ing a little gray hat jumped into the 
black automobile. We tried to inter- 
cept him. Cordial smile, handshake, 
greetings. 

“Wait for me; I will be back in one 
momentito” .. . and he was off. 

History will probably fail to re- 
cord where Huerta spent that mo- 
mentito. For five hours only his 
chauffeur knew where he could be 
found. About five that afternoon 
he suddenly appeared at one of the 
ministries, and without any previ- 
ous explanations proceeded to pro- 
mulgate an edict, also to fire his 
minister of foreign affairs. At six 
he was sitting in a French patis- 
serie on San Francisco avenue which 
is popularly known as the second 
national palace, sipping something 
poured out of a tea pot and into 
which he put neither sugar nor milk. 
The place used to be called El Globo 
when an Italian pastry cook man- 
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aged it. Now it is the Dulceria Paris- 
iense, but to the crowd it will ever 
remain El Globo. There ministers 
seek their master between six and 
nine every evening; there almost 
any one can meet Huerta by sending 
his card thru General Corona, and be 
treated to a cup of tea which turns 
out to be something infinitely more 
bracing. 

I said that this was the second 
national palace. The real seat of the 
Mexican Government, however, is 
elsewhere. At the Café Colon Huerta 
transacts the really important state 
questions. There he does not mix so 
freely with the crowd; a small din- 
ing-room is reserved for his use. 
From ten to twelve p. m. and from 
one to two in the morning Huerta is 
generally to be found at the Colon 
At nine in the morning one can now 
and then run him down at the Lazo 
Mercantil, a small cafe frequented by 
French salesmen; at ten he drives to 
the Chapultepec restaurant, another 
French establishment; now and then 
he stops at the automobile club. He 
lunches at home about two o’clock, 
dines about eight, goes to bed be- 
tween two and four, and arises be- 
tween six and 6:30... . 

One may well indulge in specula- 
tion of a melancholy turn when bear- 
ing in mind what may some day be- 
fall Huerta after years of such scanty 
sleeping, and of hourly pilgrimages 
to establishments where a bracing 
variety of “tea” is dispensed. With 
anyone not possest of the stolidity 
and impassibility characteristic of 
the Indian race (Huerta is a full- 
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WHERE HUERTA LIVES WHEN HIS 


RESTLESSNESS PERMITS 


In this house in the Calle Alfonso Herrera he lives far more simply than did his predecessors at 
Chapultepec 


blooded Indian with the aborigine’s 
wiry hair and sparse mustache) such 
a diet and such a system of life would 
result in unmistakable physical dis- 
turbances. 

Huerta remains invariably smil- 
ing, and in appearance perfectly 
composed. His supporters, however, 
take great pains to explain away his 
feverish restlessness, his ceaseless 
roaming, by pointing out that the 
president wishes to  superintend 
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THE EVENING CAPITOL OF MEXICO 


Here Huerta is generally to be found between six and nine, drinking cups of “tea which turns 
out to be something infinitely more bracing.’’ It is popularly called the second national palace 


everything and be fully cognizant of 
everything that takes place in his 
country. The fact that Huerta never 
reads a book nor a magazine nor even 
a report would weaken their thesis. 
Neither does the president ever 
listen. He wishes to be listened to. 
And his topics for conversation are 
few. Astronomy and the raising of 
cattle. He believes in astronomy as 
medieval sorcerers understood it. 
Stars are to him curious hieroglyphs 
which the knowing may decipher and 
in which they may read men’s des- 
tinies, Huerta’s destiny. Unread, un- 
traveled, ignorant of every language 
but his own, and this in a country 
where the cultured are fluent in at 
least one European tongue, he gov- 
erns as the potentates of the dark 
ages governed—by divine _ inspira- 
tion. 

When a parliament stood in his 
way he dissolved it and sent half of 
the deputies to jail; some lingered 
there a year and were not released 
until April 22, a year after, when 
the fear of an American interven- 
tion caused him to seek the forgive- 
ness of his enemies. He dismisses his 
ministers as a fidgety woman dis- 
misses her maids. Ministers now are 
mute and the Chamber of Deputies 
gave the onlooker, during the porten- 
tous fortnight of April 15 to 30, the 
sinister spectacle of a dumb assem- 


; bly approving by silent nods lists of 


measures sent to them by the execu- 
tive and read off in a monotonous, un- 
intelligible voice by the secretary. 
Never did any one dare to speak up, 
no discussion was invited and meet- 
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fashionable 
district, close 
to the slums, 
satisfies his 
wants as far 
as shelter is 
concerned, and 
he even shares 
it with one of 
his sons. No 
liveries; plain 
Indian maids 
and men serv- 
ants; any one 
who cares to 
visit the gar- 
dens and sta- 
bles is wel- 
come; his 
daughters line 
up with good- 
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IN THE PATIO OF HUERTA’S HOUSE 
The children are Huerta’s daughters and granddaughters 


ings of the chamber opening at four 
adjourned every day at 4:25. 

Every morning unexpected edicts 
are promulgated and in the course of 
the day approved by the papers first 
and the chamber afterward. Trains 
are cancelled without notice, cable 
communications interrupted without 
explanation, the price of food fixt 
arbitrarily ; clerks overheard criticiz- 
ing the Government’s attitude are 
sent to jail and held incomunicado; 
public land is divided up between the 
members of Indian tribes. 

Whenever prest for an outline of 
his plans, Huerta refers you to the 
daily papers and justly so. He has no 
plans. He makes decisions whenever 
the spirit moves him and relies upon 
his ministers to give his ukases the 
sham republican wording. 

And yet this irresponsible despot 
somehow strikes one’s fancy, appeals 
to one’s sympathy. His magnificent 
disregard of appearances, his per- 
fect cynicism, his utmost simplicity, 
his fearlessness stamp him as a man 
out of the ordinary, as a born leader. 
His predecessors lived at Chapulte- 
pec in regal splendor; a_ simple, 
homely one-story house in an un- 


natured gig- 
gles before 
the photogra- 
pher; his wife, a very simple, unas- 
suming woman, smiles at the visitors 
and his son exhibits the cows with 
pride. Huerta mixes with the crowd 
anywhere, be he listening to a band 
concert in the park of Chapultepec 
or drinking his “tea” in a humble 
barroom. 

An Indian, the head of a nation 
which comprizes approximately ten 
millions of illiterate Indians, he rules 
the land as Indian caciques ruled or 
even rule nowadays their pueblos. 
The ten millions are called and even 
call themselves gente sin razon, peo- 
ple without minds; the remaining 
five millions are either slavish office 
holders, business people scornful of 
politics, or absentee landlords who 
spend the product of their peon labor 
in European capitals. Huerta real- 
izes the hopeless, intellectual dark- 
ness of the Indians, the indifference 
of the Mexicans proper—a_ small 
minority at best. The few profes- 
sional politicians who help him or 
oppose the ruler cannot make any 
impression on him. He judges them 
as Diaz judged them. 

And the impartial observer ends 


by wondering whether after all 


Huerta is not the very type of man 
Mexico needs. The events which took 
place in the capital after the bom- 
bardment of Vera Cruz revealed pain- 
fully from what lethargy, from what 
deadly apathy Mexico is suffering. 
For several days the population of 
Mexico City was kept in a state of 
carefully nurtured indignation which 
now and then led to deeds of violence, 
by the news of an American inva- 
sion. Cables and telegraph communi- 
cation being interrupted, the truth 
could not be known for four days. 
The mob besieged the American 
Club, destroyed stores offering for 
sale American goods; thousands of 
enthusiasts enlisted a 

After which it was coolly an- 
nounced that there was no war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
and the gullible patriots who had en- 
listed to fight the Yankee invaders 
found themselves on their way north 
to be butchered by the rebels. And the 
mob accepted the grim joke silently. 
No more cries of “Kill the Gringoes,” 
no more waving of flags; no one, 
however, ventured a remark; no one 
past an audible judgment upon the 
maneuver thanks to which Huerta 
has secured a few thousand addi- 
tional soldiers. In the Chamber of 
Deputies no mention was ever made 
of any difficulties with the United 
States. The crowd relapsed into its 
usual indifference and apathy. Jour- 
nalists with the fear of jail in their 
hearts explained things away awk- 
wardly. Huerta went as usual to 
drink his “tea” at the Globo, at the 
Colon, at the Lazo Mercantil, at the 
Chapultepec restaurant. The silent 
crowd which seldom cheers, seldom 
hoots, and then only under violent 
provocation, neither cheered him, nor 
hooted him, just stared at him un- 
comprehendingly, and past on. 

It may be that the fitful, erratic, 
irresponsible, sleepless, guzzling 
Huerta is needed to disturb the men- 
tal siesta into which the Mexican na- 
tion would sink if left undisturbed 
for too long a period of time. 

New York City 


VILLA—BANDIT-PATRIOT 


CARRO DE LOS CORRESPONSALES UNIVERSALES, 
ToRREON, May 6, 1914. 


HE above high-sounding title, 

j when reduced to plain Eng- 

lish, refers to the plain, ordi- 

nary box car in which half a dozen 

American correspondents in Mexico 

live and move and have their uncer- 

tain being. I write uncertain be- 

cause life, in Mexico, is becoming 
largely accidental. 

The journey which ended today in 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


Torreon began with a rapid whirl in 
an auto-truck, packed with baggage, 
thru the dust of “little Chihuahua,” 
the Mexican quarter of El Paso, to 
the “Carro de Corresponsales” on a 
side track at the Juarez station. 
The car is billed to leave some 
time during the night, but—next to 
manana, this is the country of “buts” 
and “perhaps’—it doesn’t. But— 
once more—this is Mexico. It 
doesn’t matter! Annoyance vanishes 


before the things which begin to be 
seen immediately the wheels move. 
For the wreckage of three revolu- 
tions lines the track. A black spot 
ahead develops into the wheels and 
scorched ironwork of a burned pas- 
senger train. Again our train 
plunges down into a “shoo-fly,” a 
piece of track built around a burned 
bridge. Miles of bent and twisted 
rails tell the tale of track destroyed 
and rebuilt, sometimes two or three 
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times. Between and around them are 
strewn more grisly mementoes— 
carcasses of dead horses, desiccated 
by desert heat, and, here and there, 
a small cross made of two twigs that 
marks the resting place of the 
riders. 

They are really pathetic, these 
nameless graves. As the car rolls on 
over the hot face of the desert with 
its blue hedge of distant mountains, 
an endless procession of crosses, 
burned bridges, wrecks, a vivid im- 
pression of the cyclonic passion 
which has devastated this unhappy 
land is forced in upon one. The de- 
struction is enormous. It is stated on 
the best authority that of nearly 
twelve thousand miles of trackage in 
Mexico, fully one-half has been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt, as before said, 
some of it two or three times. To 
which has to be added a fifty per 
cent loss in rolling stock. 

To accomplish this destruction 
was itself no small task. It was 
wrought by machinery and method. 
Not content with mere burning of 
bridges when a force, rebel or Fed- 
eral, wished to cover its retreat, it 
pulled up the track behind it with a 
huge hook and crane. Rails and ties 
being lifted clear of the ballast, a 
steel rope would then be carried at 
right angles around a telegraph post 
and attached to an engine. Then, 
with a long haul and a strong haul, 
a couple of hundred feet of track 
would be pulled off the grade into 
the ditch. Telegraph wires were de- 
stroyed in similar fashion. After a 
few poles were cut down, one would 
be chained up to an engine and away 
she goes, ripping down the wires at 
twenty miles an hour. A merry pas- 
time, replete with thrills for its 
perpetrators, but productive of 
grievous consequences in the future. 
Almost every freight and passenger 
car in Mexico bears an inconspicuous 
iron plate which sets forth the fact 
that said car belongs, not to the 
National Lines of Mexico, but to 
some American company. For all of 
these burned cars a stupendous bill 
will some day be presented. What- 
ever comes of the situation, Mexico 
is financially ruined. 

Meanwhile—and this is one of the 
remarkable features of the situation 
—the Mexican Central has been re- 
built, and is in operation, with trains 
running on a fairly fast schedule, 
from Juarez to Torreon, a distance 
of 570 miles. Between Torreon and 
Durango the line has also been re- 
built for the third time, and at the 
time of writing the road has just 
been reopened to Monterey. All this 
has been accomplished by Mexicans 
without any American help. As a 
matter of fact, your Mexican is quite 


efficient in a pinch. As a map- 
repairer he stands unequaled. But in 
a forecast of the future it must be 
remembered that he is still working 
with American stock. When the 
equipment finally wears out and 
patching no longer suffices, it is diffi- 
cult to see where new capital is-to be 
obtained for its restoration. But the 
reconstruction proves that the Con- 
stitutionalists have absolute faith in 
the final success of their cause. 

In Chihuahua, where the car 
stopped for a day, more signs of 
economic disintegration are to be 
seen, Since the revolution began the 
foreign population has dwindled 
from about 800 in the city and 4000 
in the surrounding districts to some 
eighty souls. This means far more 
than the figures indicate. The major- 
ity of those who left the country 
were employers of labor, some on a 
large scale. Undoubtedly the number 
of Mexicans directly or indirectly 
dependent upon them would total 
30,000, and it requires no large effort 
of the imagination to picture the 
results attendant upon the cutting 
off of such a large pay roll. A glance 
at the depleted stocks in the few 
stores that are open, complete ces- 
sation of all but the most trivial 
*orms of industry, tell the tale of a 
land wasted by civil war. These 
meager stocks represent the last of 
the wealth accumulated during the 
leng peace under Porfirio Diaz. 
When they are finally spent—Mexico 
will be sunk in the lowest financial 
depths. 

This afternoon I called on General 
Carranza, the Moses upon whom has 
fallen the task of leading the Mexi- 
can people up and out from this 
Egypt of ruin. These days it is the 
habit to belittle and shun him as a 


faint shadow of the _ spectacular 
Villa. As yet, however, such judg- 
ments are premature. A good deal of 
Mexican history remains to be made. 
While his big, soft, brown eyes, 
kindly expression, stamp him as a 
good father and fine friend, there 
are not wanting those who say that 
his quiet dignity covers a man of 
iron. 

In proof thereof one hears many 
stories such as the following. Notic- 
ing a young girl crying by the way- 
side as he entered a certain city, 
Carranza questioned her, and finding 
that she had been abused by one of 
his officers, he had him instantly 
shot as a warning to others. It 
is usually forgotten that Carranza 
was first in raising the standard of 
revolt against the murderers of Ma- 
dero, or that he conducted a long 
campaign before Villa really entered 
the field. Yet, after granting all this, 
one finds it difficult to take the bom- 
bastic incoherencies of Carranza’s 
reply to President Wilson as ema- 
nating from a great mind. If Car- 
ranza is really Mexico’s one best bet, 
the cards are still on the table. It 
still remains to be called. 

The pessimism engendered by the 
depleted stores of Chihuahua was 
not diminished by the sight of large 
acreages of uncultivated land the car 
past on the way to Torreon. If a 
stand of green corn did suddenly blos- 
som out of the sterile prospect, in- 
quiry proved it to belong to some 
prominent rebel. The Federal and 
rebel alike have practised the scrip- 
tural injunction to reap where they 
have not sown, and gather where 
they have not strewed. After the 
confiscation of one or two crops, your 
ranchero has sat himself down to 
await the uncertain return of peace. 

















THE CARRO DE LOS CORRESPONSALES 


The Independent’s correspondent stands outside the car, 


which houses half a dozen press 


representatives with the Constitutionalist army 
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In the meantime, the 





small stocks of grain 
foods are being rapidly 
consumed. Walking about 
one of Villa’s camps in 
Gomez Palacio today, I 
observed great splashes 
and trails of corn in the 
thick dust, evidence of a 
prodigal waste fulness. 
The worst of it is that it 
is the seed grain which is 
now being used. To quote 
the prediction of an 
American long resident 
in this country: 

The seed grain and the 
brood mares, that’s what 
they are now using. You 
know what that means. In 
the best days of Porfirio 
Diaz, Mexico had to import 
a certain amount of grain; 
imported it when the ara- 
ble lands were bearing full 
crops. And now — when 
there is neither money nor 
credit wherewith to buy the 
staple food for fifteen mil- 
lion people, when the em- 
bargo, if the money were 








portation and safe con- 
duct out of the country. 
Yes, I will give them time 
to reach the center of the 
United States before hos- 
tilities begin.” 

I believe that he meant 
every word of it. Un- 
doubtedly he realizes the 
paralysis of industry and 
commerce which has fol- 
lowed the foreign exodus, 
and would do all in his 
power to protect those 
who restored it. He has 
really done wonders in 
restoring order in the 
towns he has conquered. 
In addition, he has 
brought under a fair 
amount of discipline the 
most unruly troops in the 
world. Just the other day 
an Englishman who has 
known and been very 
close to Villa for two 
years advanced a thought 
worthy of consideration. 








forthcoming, would shut off 
the supply, there is nothing 
left for it but Famine. The 
shadow of it is already upon 
the land. 


The situation in Torreon, where 
we arrived this morning, is also dis- 
couraging. At the time of writing at 
least twelve thousand of Villa’s sol- 
diers have been added to the popula- 
tion. Since he captured the town 
Villa has labored faithfully and de- 
serves credit for the discipline and 
order he has established and main- 
tained. 

This morning I went to see Villa. 
It was quite easy to find his house. 
The crowd that packed the street in 
front, waiting for a glimpse of the 
peon’s god, marked it from all 
others. It was no easy matter to 
force thru into the patio to the stone 
stairs which led up to a room on the 
second story, where Villa’s staff were 
being served dinner by two exceed- 
ingly pretty Mexican maids. 

Much has been written concerning 
Villa’s evil appearance. But my first 
glimpse of him canceled all previous 
impressions. His face, seen at rest, is 
good humored. The eyes are large, 
intensely brown, vividly intelligent. 
From the ears his head towers, 
forming a splendid brain case. His 
manner, speaking, is repressed, and 
a little habit of tapping the table 
with the heel of his hand at the close 
of each sentence indicates strong 
feeling. He thinks and grasps mean- 
ings very quickly, answering in 
terms that denote his perfect under- 
standing of every angle of the situa- 
tion, and always he turns everything 
to good account. 

“T am a judge of human nature,” 
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VILLA DOES NOT LOOK THE BANDIT 


“His face, seen at rest, is good humored. From the ears his head towers, 


forming a splendid brain case’’ 


he said, after a single glance around 
the circle of correspondents. “You 
have all good faces. I like to have my 
friends around me. But I hate my 
enemies. I’m glad that you are here 
to send out word of the things we 
are doing to the world.” 

He seemed pleased at a remark of 
mine concerning the reconstruction 
of the railroad and establishment of 
order in the towns. 

“You ought to have seen the road 
when the Federals left it,” he an- 
swered. “It was completely de- 
stroyed. In place of the temporary 
trestle work and ‘shoo-flies,’ I have 
purchased permanent bridge mate- 
rial and two million ties.” 

He also seemed pleased at a com- 
pliment on the good order that pre- 
vailed in the town. “I want you to 
tell the Americans,” he replied, “to 
come back and reopen their mines 
and factories. I will protect them 
and afford every facility for the 
carrying on of their enterprises. It 
would be foolish for two good neigh- 
bors to quarrel over a drunken man, 
and I, for my part, will give no aid 
to Huerta. I do not believe that the 
good sense of your President and 
people will permit war. It would be 
a great calamity for both Mexico 
and the United States, for we are a 
nation of fifteen millions, and you 
would not conquer us till the last 
Mexican was beaten to the ground. 
I don’t believe that we shall have 
war. But if it should come, I promise 
on my word of honor to give trans- 


“I believe,” he _ said, 
“that responsibility is 
changing Villa. Francisco 
Villa, the successful gen- 
eral, is a very different person from 
Pancho Villa, the bandit. At first he 
was all for himself. But success 
obliged him to talk so much about 
patriotism that at last he is coming . 
to believe in it. If he is worked upon 
by thinking persons who come in 
close contact with him, it is still 
within the limits of the possible that 
he may rise to hights far beyond the 
vision of Pancho the bandit. It may 
be that the man has in him the stuff 
of which great national heroes are 
made.” 

Let us hope so! In the meantime, 
it should not be forgotten that the 
present revolution differs from all 
others in Mexican history. Whereas, 
formerly they merely exprest the 
struggle of aristocrats for the su- 
preme power, this is a war of classes. 
After a century of oppression, the 
under dog has risen and gone at the 
throat of his enemy. The aristocrat, 


‘in his heyday, refused the peon even 


the shadow of a square deal. Now 
the peon is going to repay in kind 
with a century of accumulated in- 
terest. 

It may be, therefore, that even a 
strong man like Villa will be unable 
to stem the roaring tide. And by 
those who would accept his invita- 
tion this should be given great con- 
sideration. Also, he is one man—one, 
too, who has manv enemies. A shot 
in the back, and his hordes would be 
turned loose on Mexico, to plunder 
and burn at will and without re- 
straint. 
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WHERE OUR CITIES GET 
THEIR MONEY 
BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HERE were on July 1, 1911, 

I 193 cities in the United States 

with a population of over 
30,000. The total population of these 
cities was 28.5 millions, that is, 
about thirty per cent of the total 
population of this country. For the 
past ten years the Bureau of the 
Census has been annually publishing 
statistics of the financial condition 
of cities of over 30,000, and 146 of 
these cities have been included in all 
of these annual statements. During 
this decade the expenditures of these 
146 cities have increased from 462 
millions of dollars in 1902 to 862 
millions in 1911. The total expendi- 
ture during this period has amount- 
ed to 6.6 billions, while the total ex- 
penditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the same period has 
been 8.3 billions. The annual per 
capita expenditure of the Federal 
Government during this period was 
$9.62, while that of the cities was 
$28.55. 

The total receipts in 1911 of cities 
having a population of over 30,000 
were $1,676,823,121. The principal 
items which made up these receipts 
were as follows: 


General property tax..... $485,000,000 


BE pico tmcetdcs a kar 51,000,000 
Special assessments....... 68,000,000 
I sn sessc'g &c1d a0 0 wi orice 85,000,000 
ee fee eee 567,000,000 


The large amount received from 
the sale of bonds would make it ap- 
pear- at first sight that our cities 
were running into debt at a remark- 
able rate. It is true that the govern- 
mental cost payments exceed the 
revenue receipts at pres- 
ent by about 125 millions 
a year, but bonds to the 
amount of about 450 mil- 
lions were retired by our 
cities during 1911. 

The largest source of 
revenue is, of course, the 
general property tax. 
This amounted to $17.38 
per capita in 1911. The 
per capita amount re- 
ceived from poll taxes 
was the ridiculous sum of 
five cents. Of the amount 
received from license 
fees, over forty millions 
came from licenses for 
the sale of liquor. The 
special assessments were 
amounts levied by the 
municipal governments 
upon individuals in re- 
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THE RECEIPTS OF OUR CITIES APPOR- 
TIONED BY SOURCE 


which had accrued to individuals. 
Of the eighty-five millions received 
from earnings of public service 
enterprises, sixty-eight millions 
came from water supply systems, five 
millions from docks, wharves and 
landings, and three and a half mil- 
lions from electric light and power 
systems. 

It is apparent that the expenses 
of our municipalities are increasing 
at a much more rapid rate than those 
of the Federal Government, and that 
the municipalities find it impossible 
to secure the needed revenue without 
borrowing large sums annually. If 
municipal expenditures are to con- 
tinue to increase as they have during 
the past decade it is evident that 
new sources of income must be dis- 
covered. 


LOOK FOR THE WHITE CARD 


S a result of the pure food 
campaign in Michigan the 
state inspector will use col- 


ored cards to announce to the public 
the fact that a store is meeting all 









requirements and handling only those 
foods that have past state inspection. 
White cards indicate shops of the 
highest excellence so far as cleanli- 
ness and purity of materials extend. 
Blue cards show second rate excel- 
lence, and red ones, third class. 
Those not attaining third-class stand- 


| ard are denied cards. 


These cards are not a perpetual 
guarantee and may be canceled or 
revoked at any time when conditions 
warrant such act. Stores receiving 
them are not exempt from inspection. 
Any violation of inspection rules will 
result in revocation of the cards. 

“Buy at the white-card stores” is 
the first rule of housewifery in Mich- 
igan today. 


BEATING RUGS BY ELEC- 
TRICITY 


ACHINERY is displacing 

handwork even in the house- 

hold. An example is a new 
German machine for beating carpets, 
cushions, curtains, rugs, furs and 
clothes, which replaces the tedious 
and unsatisfactory method of beat- 
ing by hand. 

On a stand a shaft is arranged, 
running in ball bearings and rotated 
by a small electric motor. Attached 
to the rapidly rotating shaft are two 
wooden rails behind which a series 
of round straps are clamped. The 
straps do the work. The material to 
be beaten rests upon a leather cush- 
ion and is handled without any dam- 
age, as the straps are quite elastic 
and the material does not come into 
contact with any rotating part. Even 
the smallest model, using a 14 horse- 
power motor, does the same work as 
twelve to fifteen expert beaters and 
does it much more uniformly. There 
is no imaginable point which escapes 
the blows of the straps. 








According to. the mate- 
rial, thick or thin straps, 
close together or widely 
spaced, can be used. The 
smallest model makes 350 
revolutions per minute, or 
15,000 strokes per run- 
ning meter width; every 
bit of dust is expelled. 
The machine takes up 
little space, can be erect- 
ed anywhere and attached 
to any electric light 
socket. It requires very 
little power. In Germany 
not only the modern fur 
houses, dry goods stores, 
carpet cleaning establish- 
ments, etc., but also large 
country houses are intro- 
ducing this, one more 
step in the displacement 








turn for _ betterments 


THE ELECTRIC BEATER AT WORK 


of hand labor. 
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THE WINE-PRESS OF VEN- 
GEANCE 


AR is the “great illusion” 
of civilization. Its causes, 
course and results are nev- 


er what those removed from the 
scene and those who suffer most 
think them to be. Rarely has this 
contrast between men’s fancy and 
war’s reality been more strikingly 
pictured or driven home with greater 
moral vigor than in Mr. Alfred 
Noyes’ masterly poem, The Wine- 
Press, a tale of the Balkan war. The 
regiments of ardent patriots believe 
that they are called into action to 
fight for freedom, home and religion; 
they could not look behind appear- 
ances and know that their bodies 
were made the targets for unseen 
gunners, their limbs mangled or torn 
away, and their blood poured out on 
dusty hillsides because diplomats 
blundered, and merchant princes 
were greedy for gold, and ambition 
coveted a “star and an epaulette.” 
Instead of measuring their strength 
with a valiant foe, face to face, “the 
tall young men” are slaughtered by 
“the cold machines” with never a 
sight of their hidden enemies. The 
manly Johann leaves his humble 
home full of tenderness and human 
pity, but the brutalities of the battle- 
field engender in him a lust for 
vengeance and cruel destruction that 
savors of the fiend. This home-loving 
woodcutter, who goes forth at the 
call of “duty” to protect his country 
and shield from harm his little 
brood, is carried back by the tides 
of war to a revolting scene of desola- 
tion, torture and death on the very 
site where, till then, stood his own 
beloved cottage. Even the Christ, for 
whom he had lost all, he beholds 
crucified afresh in the agony and 
horror of fratricidal strife. Such, in- 
deed, is war in its naked realities. 
And what of the great outside world 
which was to be inspired and electri- 
fied by these fearful sacrifices? Its 
imagination is scarcely stirred by 
this “crimson tempest” of war. In 
some far-off place 


The plains are soaked with red. 
But good taste demands that con- 
versation pass lightly over the har- 
rowing fact that 


Ten thousand slaughtered fools, out 
there, aX. 

Clutch at their wounds and taint the 
air. 


The news itself must be properly 
“censored” to make it as palatable 
and as little disturbing to the sensi- 
bilities as possible. 
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It comes along a little wire 
Sunk in a deep sea; 
It thins in the clubs to a little smoke 
Between one — and another joke; 
For a city in flames is less than the fire 
That comforts you and me. 


How long will it be before human- 
ity faces unflinchingly “the truth 
that all might know,” acts upon that 
knowledge, and shakes itself free 
from this appalling and destructive 
illusion? 

Not yet, O God, not 73 the gleam 

When all the world shall wake! 
Grey and immense comes up the dawn 
And yet the blinds are not withdrawn, 
And, in the dusk, one hideous dream 

Forbids the day to break! 

The Wine-Press of Vengeance, by 
Alfred Noyes. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 60 cents. 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


The Ragged Trousered Philanthro- 
pists, by Robert Tressall. The re- 
markable posthumous chronicle of 
an English house-painter and sign- 
writer revealing with grim humor 
and pitiless realism the lives and 
hearts of his mates and what the 


world meant to them. 
Stokes $1.25 


Within Prison Walls, by Thomas 
Mott Osborne. The diary of a vol- 
untary prisoner with a graphic por- 
trayal of all the horrors of the 
prison system. gg onto d and un- 
derstanding of the human side of 
the convict make the solution of- 
fered sound almost Utopian. 
Appleton $1.50 


The Changing Order, by George 
W. Wickersham. A collection of es- 
says by President Taft’s Attorney 
General regretful in tone, and with 
a note of warning as to the future, 
dealing with the trust question and 
the theories of judicial recall and 
initiative and referendum. 

Putnams $1.25 


At the Sign of the Van, by Michael 
Monahan. Another volume of fas- 
cinating essays full of fun, sym- 
pathy, and an Elian flavor, about 
everything in general and literary 
‘folk in particular. 

Kennerley $2 


Dr. Montessori’s Own Hand-Book, 
by Maria Montessori. A full and 
clear account of the famous method 
of child education. prepared es- 
pecially as a guide for teachers 
and parents. 

Stokes $1 


Social Justice without Socialism, 
by Prof. John Bates Clark. A bril- 
liant plea to secure the ends of 
Socialism while preserving the es- 
sentials of the present economic 
system. 

Houghton 50 cents 


A Wanderer’s Trail, by A. Loton 
Ridger, F.R.G.S. Being an auto- 
biography of travel in many lands, 
——e told, and how it was 
done on nothing at all. 

Holt $3 




















A STUDY OF SOCIALISM 
Bernard Shaw says that we treat the 
man of genius as a God; “everybody 
worships him and nobody does his will.” 
According to Professor Simkhovitch that 
is just how the Socialists have treat- 
ed Karl Marx. Professor Simkhovitch 
not only makes clear in his Marxism 
versus Socialism how far Socialism has 
already drifted from its ancient moor- 
ings thru the stress of post-Marxian 
economic and political changes but in- 
sists that the party must either modify 
its program and its theory still further 
until it can make an appeal to the ma- 
jority of the voters, including farmers 
and tradesmen as well as industrial 
operatives, or else abandon political ac- 
tion and fight as an avowed revolution- 
ary minority. He sees promise for the 
future only in the former of the two 
alternatives. 
Holt. $1.50. 


A MEDICINE FOR BANKERS 
Louis Brandeis’ Other People’s Money 
is a little treatise on banking conditions 
written with the author’s usual force, 
directness and boldness of statement. 
He does not hesitate to condemn exist- 
ing conditions, but he adds suggestions 
for improved efficiency and justice, 
methods which raise the book above the 
level of mere destructive criticism. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 


A PORTRAIT OF COLUMBIA 

Dean Frederick P. Keppel’s account 
of Columbia in the “American Col- 
lege and University Series” makes 
the reader hope that when he retires 
from university service he may spend 
the rest of his life in writing guide 
books. Even given catalogs, statistical 
reports and a book or two of formal 
history, it was not easy from these ma- 
terials to make an interesting account 
of the largest, loosest, complexest. and 
least conventional of American univer- 
sities. But Dean Keppel, altho his book 
is built of such materials, has lit his 
pages with that sunny humor and kind- 
ly shrewdness which Columbia under- 
graduates know so well. 


New York: Oxford University Press. $1.50. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH 
Another volume of religious essays 
from the swiftly moving pen of the 
late Jonathan Brierley will be wel- 
comed by the large number of readers 
who have come to regard Mr. Brierley 
as a prophet of modernism in Christian 
thought. In Religion and Today the au- 
thor shows his deep sympathy with all 
that is scientific and his faith still un- 
shaken in religious fundamentals. 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION 
A careful survey of the problems re- 
lated to the teaching of religion in the 
public schools of the United States is 
to be found in Creed and Curriculum, 
by William Charles O’Donnell, Jr., the 
editor of Educational Foundations. 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE GREAT PISGAH NATIONAL FOREST IN NORTH CAROLINA 


A NATIONAL PLAYGROUND IN 


BY OVERTON W. PRICE 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, FORMER ASSOCIATE FORESTER OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Weeks Act, past in 1911, 
appropriated eleven million dollars 
for the purchase of forest lands. The 
primary purpose of this law is to 
secure the maintenance of a perpet- 
ual growth of forest on the water- 
sheds of navigable streams where 
such growth will materially aid in 
lessening floods, in improving low 
waters, in preventing erosion of 
steep slopes and the silting up of the 
river channels, thereby improving 
the conditions for navigation. 

The most recent purchase, just 
authorized, is that of Pisgah Forest 
from Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt. 
The price at which the tract is ac- 
quired is less than the average paid 
for the other tracts already acquired, 
altho this is one of the finest forest 
properties in the country. For this 
generous concession Mrs. Vanderbilt 
deserves the nation’s gratitude.— 
THE EDITOR. 


HERE is no more beautiful 
forest region than that of 
the Southern Appalachians, 
with its rich and varied hardwood 
growth, its rhododendron-fringed 
trout streams, its wealth of flower- 
ing trees and shrubs, and brilliant 
autumn foliage. It was in the heart 


of this region that the late George 
W. Vanderbilt purchased, nearly 
twenty-five years ago, a great forest 
tract lying on the headwaters of the 
French Broad River, near Asheville, 
North Carolina, and _ containing 
Mount Pisgah, one of the highest 
peaks of the Southern Appalachian 
chain. 

Acting under the advice of Gifford 
Pinchot, then a consulting forester, 
Mr.. Vanderbilt put Pisgah Forest 
under conservative management, and 
made it the first great object lesson 
in practical forestry in America. He 
inaugurated a vigorous system of 
fire protection, excluded all sheep and 
cattle, and substituted careful selec- 
tive cuttings aimed at the improve- 
ment of the growth, for the desultory 
and destructive lumbering which, 
coupled with repeated fires and un- 
regulated stock grazing, had for 
many years impaired the productive 
capacity of Pisgah Forest in com- 
mon with most other mountain for- 
ests in the same region. 

Nor did Mr. Vanderbilt confine his 
efforts to the improvement of forest 
conditions. He also made Pisgah 
Forest virtually a park by the con- 
struction of probably the most com- 
plete system of roads and trails in 


any private forest in America. In the 
old days before Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
ownership, Pisgah Forest was a wil- 
derness, and few penetrated its re- 
cesses, except the mountaineers who 
used it as a range for their sheep 
and cattle. Today, well-built roads 
run up the larger valleys, and the 
tract contains not less than 100 
miles of excellent trail, constructed 
with a view both to effective fire pa- 
trol and to making points of particu- 
lar beauty and interest readily ac- 
cessible. The year before his death 
Mr. Vanderbilt saw the culmination 
of his plans for the development of 
Pisgah Forest in the completion of 
an automobile road which makes it 
possible to reach the heart of the 
tract in two hours from Asheville, 
and a considerable part of whose 
route is at an altitude of over five 
thousand feet. 

As the beauty and utility of Pis- 
gah Forest ripened under skilled 
management, the conviction strength- 
ened in Mr. Vanderbilt’s mind that 
the tract was eminently suited to be 
a great health and pleasure ground, 
and that its fullest measure of use- 
fulness could be developed only un- 
der government ownership. This be- 
lief led him to open negotiations 
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looking to the purchase of Pisgah 
Forest by the nation, as a part of 
the Appalachian National Forest 
now being acquired under the Weeks 
law. These negotiations were not, 
however, successfully concluded 
when Mr. Vanderbilt’s death oc- 
curred on March 6, 1914. 

But thanks to the great generosity 
and public spirit of Mrs. George W. 
Vanderbilt, the permanent conserva- 
tion of Pisgah Forest which was so 
zealously protected and improved by 
Mr. Vanderbilt for nearly a quarter 
of a century is now definitely as- 
sured. At a meeting held on May 21 
the following letter from Mrs. Van- 
derbilt was laid before the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, to 
which is entrusted final action upon 
proposed purchases of forest land 
for national forest purposes, in the 
Southern Appalachians and in the 
White Mountains: 


I now confront the question of what 
disposal I shall make of Pisgah Forest, 
which, under the terms of my late hus- 
band’s will, has past to me without 
qualification or condition. This letter 
constitutes my formal offer for the 
sale of Pisgah Forest to the Govern- 
ment for national forest purposes. 
Should the Government fail to acquire 
it, I must dispose of Pisgah Forest in 
some other way. I hope earnestly that 
in view of the terms of my offer no 
such contingency may arise. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was the first of the 
large forest owners in America to 
adopt the practise of forestry. He con- 
served Pisgah Forest from the time he 
bought it up to his death, a period of 
nearly twenty-five years, under the 
firm conviction that every forest owner 
owes it to those who follow him, to 
hand down his forest property to them 
unimpaired by wasteful use. I keenly 
svmpathize with his belief that the pri- 
vate ownership of forest land is a pub- 
lic trust, and I probably realize more 
keenly than any one else can do, how 
firm was his resolve never to permit in- 
jury to the permanent value and useful- 
ness of Pisgah Forest. I wish earnestly 
to make such disposition of Pisgah For- 
est as will maintain in the fullest and 
most permanent way its national value 
as an object lesson in forestry, as well 
as its wonderful beauty and charm; and 
I realize that its ownership by the na- 
tion alone will make its preservation 
permanent and certain. 

Accordingly, I have decided to make 
as large a contribution as I can, in 
order to help bring this result about. 
I offer Pisgah Forest to the Govern- 
ment at a total price two hundred 
thousand dollars below that on the 
basis of which negotiations were en- 
tered into with the Government before 
my husband’s death. 

I make this contribution toward the 
public ownership of Pisgah Forest with 
the earnest hope that in this way I 
may help to perpetuate my husband’s 
pioneer work in forest conservation, 
and to insure the protection and the 
use and enjoyment of Pisgah Forest as 
a national forest by the American peo- 
ple for all time. 

In the event that my offer is accept- 
ed, I shall be glad for the Government 
to assume control of Pisgah Forest as 
soon as it may desire. 


It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s offer was accepted 
by the commission; and Pisgah For- 
est will become public property as 
soon as the necessary surveys pre- 
liminary to actual passage of title 
have been completed. 

Pisgah Forest, by virtue of its 
convenient location, its accessibility 
and its great attractiveness, bids 
fair to be enjoyed by a larger num- 
ber of people annually than any other 
national forest in the United States. 


It is unique also in preserving a suc- 
cessful and pioneer experiment in 
private forestry. 

It is due directly to the great pub- 
lic spirit of Mrs. Vanderbilt not only 
that this notable object lesson in 
forest conservation is to be perpetu- 
ated, but also that the South is to 
have in its beautiful Appalachians 
a national playground of vast pos- 
sibilities for public benefit in health 
and recreation. 

Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE WOMEN AT WORK 


BY MARY LEAL HARKNESS 
NEWCOMB COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS 


HE Southern Association of 

] College Women first saw the 

light in July, 1903, in the 
halls of the University of Tennessee. 
Her sponsors professed these ob- 
jects: “First, to unite college women 
in the South for the higher educa- 
tion of women; second, to raise the 
standard of education for women; 
third, to develop preparatory schools, 
and to define the line of demarcation 
between preparatory schools and col- 
leges.” 

The first step toward the attain- 
ment of these objects has been the 
formation of branch associations 
wherever five or more women grad- 
uates of standard colleges were liv- 
ing, and at present branches exist in 
nearly every southern state from 
Maryland to Texas. Only graduates 
of colleges recognized by the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumneze, the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States are 
admitted to active membership, while 
associate membership is open to 
women who have completed two 
years’ work in the same colleges. 
Thus the association includes not 
only graduates of southern colleges, 
but a considerable number of north- 
ern women as well as southern grad- 
uates of northern colleges; and the 
very acquaintance and sympathetic 
understanding which it has brought 
about among women of widely sepa- 
rated nativity and schooling, but now 
resident in the same section, has con- 
tributed much to the realization of 
its first object, united effort for the 
higher education of women. 

Toward the attainment of the 
other two objects perhaps the most 
important work, and most far-reach- 
ing in its educational results, is the 
investigation of the standards of 
southern colleges and preparatory 
schools, and the circulation of the 
somewhat startling facts thus dis- 
covered as to educational conditions. 
This investigation has been made by 


a committee under the chairmanship 
of Miss Elizabeth A. Colton, of Mer- 
edith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. In a late report upon “The Ap- 
proximate Value of Recent Degrees 
of Southern Colleges,” Miss Colton 
says: 


The typical college for women in the 
South completes twelve or fourteen 
units of secondary school work by the 
end of the sophomore year, and devotes 
the junior and senior work largely to 
superficial courses in psychology, eth- 
ics, astronomy, geology, history and 
literature. But these courses are by no 
means equivalent to standard junior 
and senior college courses, and they are 
even less equivalent to standard fresh- 
man and sophomore work... . 

The committee on standards, with the 
assistance of the various branches of 
the Southern Association of College 
Women, hopes to influence state legis- 
latures to pass laws refusing to grant 
college charters to corporations that 
cannot guarantee resources amounting 
to at least $300,000, of which $100,000 
shall be put aside for the beginning of 
an endowment fund, . . . and is also 
attempting to create a public sentiment 
that will demand that state legislatures 
provide for a state commission of edu- 
cation, whose duty it will be to rate in- 
stitutions already holding college char- 
ters, and to keep the public informed as 
to the actual standing of all such in- 
stitutions so that parents may not con- 
tinue to be swindled by institutions con- 
ferring nominal degrees. 

That this work and that of other 
higher educational influences has al- 
ready caused an improvement of 
conditions is shown by the tabulated 
statements in the same report of the 
increase since 1904 in the number 
of southern colleges now doing four 
years of actual college work above 
the standard entrance requirements. 

Along with this campaign of pub- 
lic enlightenment the association is 
making a systematic effort to en- 
courage and enable more southern 
girls to become graduates of real 
colleges. College clubs are formed in 
high schools, for girls who intend or 
wish to go to college, and all their 
activities are directed toward the 
strengthening and spreading of that 
intention. The several branch asso- 
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ciations also give annually an enter- 
tainment, called “College Day,” to 
the secondary school girls of their 
town ‘or city, with a view to present- 
ing in as attractive a form as possi- 
ble the various advantages, serious 
and frivolous, from college life. 
The New Orleans branch is also 
inaugurating a plan to reach the 
students of the lower grades for the 
purpose of directing their choice of 
electives at the beginning of the 
high school course to such studies as 
will result in college preparation. To 
meet the needs of girls whose lack is 
not interest in college life, but funds 
for it, the association provided schol- 
arships, of which it now has the 
grant of twenty-three, from twelve 
leading colleges and universities of 
the North and South, and local asso- 
ciations are providing loan funds. 


LOOKING GLASS MUSIC 


BY RAYMOND PEARL 


HE player-piano as an ap- 
‘i for the making of 
new music has wonderful pos- 
sibilities. Of its capabilities as an aid 
to the interpretation of existing mu- 
sic I shall have nothing here to say. 
What I am now concerned about is 
its experimental resources. 
Some time ago, in a mood of idle 
curiosity, I tried the effect of re- 
versing the faces, tho not, of course, 


the ends, of a perforated music roll, 
and then playing it. The roil which 
happened to be chosen for this ex- 
periment, which will surely prove 
epoch-making, was an unornamented 
version of Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 
The effect produced was so vastly 
superior to that rather trite and 
hackneyed melody, as to give great 
joy to all who heard. This led to fur- 
ther experiments until now a num- 
ber of rolls in the collection are per- 
manently reversed. The “looking- 
glass” version is altogether superior 
to the original. 

What actually happens when the 
faces of a perforated music roll are 
reversed is that one plays the mirror 
image of the music as it was written. 
Musically things become as Alice 
found them in looking-glass land. 
What was bass now is treble; and 
treble has become bass. Runs which 
originally went daintily up the scale 
now go crashing down to the utter- 
most depths of the bass. The rhythm 
is, of course, unchanged, but, that is 
the only sign which the new, bears to 
mark its genetic connection with the 
old. Arpeggios go down like a water- 
fall, instead of up like a rocket. This 
last is a very wonderful thing. One 
feels that he is entering on a new 
freedom when he first toys with ar- 
peggios which roll down instead of 
up. Convention and only convention, 


one feels sure, has made them always 
ascend. 

What does “looking-glass” music 
sound like? Speaking broadly and 
generally, it sounds extraordinarily 
like Debussy, excepting only in the 
matter of rhythm! Looking-glass 
music is beyond question, “modern” 
music, with its unfailing interest, 
and occasional very great beauty. 
One might have supposed that to re- 
verse the faces of a music roll would 
be simply to produce chaotic noise. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. The harmony is modern, but in 
general not more or more often dis- 
sonant or discordant than in the 
music of Debussy or Strauss. 

The general effect is to change 
from major to minor, but curiously 
enough this is brought about, in the 
main, without the production of dis- 
sonances. One suspects that the tech- 
nical student of the theory of music, 
especially if he approaches it from 
the mathematical side, will find mat- 
ters of considerable interest in look- 
ing-glass music. Melodies of extraor- 
dinary beauty sometimes appear. 
“Oberon” overture is a delight in 
this regard in its looking-glass ver- 
sion. Whether one will enjoy looking- 
glass music will depend on whether 
he is interested in and likes “mod- 
ern” music. Some do and some do 
not. De gustibus non, etc. 














THE HOUSEKEEPER 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Oh, Woman, what is the thing you do, and what is the thing you cry? 

Is your house not warm and enclosed from harm, that you thrust the curtain by? 
And have we not toiled to build for you a peace from the winds outside, 

That you seek to know how the battles go and ride where the fighters ride? 


You have taken my spindle away from me, you have taken away my loom, 

You bid me sit in the dust of it, at peace without cloth or broom, 

You have shut me still with a sleepy will, with nor evil nor good to do, 

While our house the World that we keep for God should be garnished and swept anew. 


The evil things that have waxed and grown while I sat with my white hands still, 
They have meshed our World till they twined and curled thru my very window-sill; 
Shall I sit and smile at mine ease the while that my house is wrongly kept? 

It is mine to see that the house of me is straightened and cleansed and swept! 


My daughters strive for their souls alive, harried and starved and cold— 
Shall I bear it long, who was swift and strong in guarding them white of old? 
My children cry in our house the World, neglected and hard-opprest— 

Is my right not then to command all men to be still while the children rest? 


I who labored beside my mate when the work of the World began, 

The watch I kept while my children slept I will keep today by Man: 

I have crouched too long by the little hearths at the bidding of Man my mate— 
I go to kindle the Hearth of the World, that Man has left desolate! 























FORESIGHT IN EVOLUTION 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—NINTH PAPER 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


the reader to consider some of 

the phases of evolution which 
seem to indicate foresight in prepar- 
ing for processes or functions before 
they come into use, and therefore ap- 
pear to indicate intelligent design. 

Since the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of evolution the question is no 
longer that of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, Does this or that organ, 
so perfectly adapted to human or 
other use thereby show evidence of 
design? but it is rather this: Could 
the blind and miscellaneous processes 
of variation ever actually have pro- 
duced, without guidance, this or that 
organ or world? What we are in 
search of in this study is to discover 
whether there is such a thing as di- 
rective evolution, evolution not mere- 
ly reaching out at haphazard and on 
every side, and then conserving its 
happenings when they become use- 
ful, but rather evolution also guided, 
directed by a Master of Nature. We 
are liable to err in our observations, 
and also to be prejudiced by our be- 
liefs or disbeliefs; but there may yet 
be some test principles which we may 
apply for our guidance. 


I: the present article I would ask 


DIRECTIVE EVOLUTION 


Under the laws of evolution we can 
conceive an organ or organism, be- 
longing to an animal or plant, to be 
immediately useful as soon as it be- 
gins to appear in a slight degree; 
and then it is easy to believe that 
its survival value will lead to its fur- 
ther development until it becomes an 
important feature of the species. 
That is plain evolution. But if there 
is a considerable period in the devel- 
opment of an organ during which it 
is not of use, but requires to be per- 
fected, this will then appear to be a 
directive evolution, one that antici- 
pates an end not yet reached, and 
which seems to imply some exterior 
and designing intelligence. In the 
field of life we may properly apply 
this test and its evidence will be of 
value. Such evidence there appears 
to be. 

I will not here stop to dwell on the 
fact already referred to that every 
vital process has a forward look, that 
every drop of blood or sap, and every 
constituent of egg or seed moves to 
achieve a future end, just as in the 
body the phagocytes gather and pro- 
ceed to absorb and destroy worn-out 
cells. I would here consider some 
more special examples of develop- 
ment which anticipate some useful 
end to come later. 

Vegetable life anticipated animal 
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life. Vegetable life does not need ani- 
mal life; it can live alone. But ani- 
mal life must have vegetable life to 
subsist upon; so vegetable life pre- 
pares the way for it. Animal life 
came into existence in the life-history 
of the world just as fast as plant-life 
was ready for it. The enormous 
browsing animals of the Tertiary 
Period followed enormous plant de- 
velopment; and then, that they might 
not overrun the earth, but be proper- 
ly reduced in numbers, there ap- 
peared the monster saber-toothed 
lions and tigers, which happily be- 
came extinct when unarmed naked 
man appeared defenseless except in 
his superior intelligence. All this fit- 
ting of time to time, animal to vege- 
table life, and the successive forms 
of animal life, each appearing in just 
the right succession of time, seems 
to suggest some directive impulse. 


WHERE THE LAW OF CHANCE FAILS 


Not only does the order of the ap- 
pearance on the earth of the suc- 
cessive forms of life suggest a for- 
ward anticipatory look and purpose, 
but we seem to observe the same 
thing when we consider the produc- 
tion of the parts and organs of the 
living body. The old argument for 
creationism drawn from the eye 
treated it simply as a mechanism, a 
wonderfully complicated and accur- 
ate mechanism, something far be- 
yond what human intelligence could 
have planned, and it asked whether 
it must not have had an omniscient 
Contriver. But evolution replied that 
sensitiveness to light began in the 
formless amceba, which has no dif- 
ferentiated nervous system what- 
ever, that in the course of division 
and reproduction a certain portion of 
the structure became somewhat sen- 
sitive to light, and that there was 
produced in the infusorian a pigment 
spot which was more sensitive than 
other parts. Then by slow degrees, 
thru accidental favorable modifica- 
tions of many generations, one im- 
provement after another happened to 
be added, until at last we have the 
eye of the vertebrates, with all its 
marvelously accurate complexity of 
adaptation for the purpose of vision. 
But does not this put too much on 
the unpurposed action of evolution? 
The eye is an instrument composed 
of parts coédrdinated to each other. 
No one is of any advantage without 
all the others. The retina needs a 
crystalline lens to focus a picture 
upon it. The appearance of an imper- 
fect lump of stiffer transparent fluid, 
the beginning of a crystalline lens, 


may be conceived to be of some ad- 
vantage; but not unless at the same 
time, and in the same individual, 
there were a corresponding improve- 
ment in the constitution of the retina 
with its rods and cones fitted to re- 
ceive and define the very imperfect 
image cast by the gelatinous lump 
not yet a crystalline lens. Every im- 
provement in the lens requires in the 
same individual a parallel improve- 
ment in the retina. The two must 
coincide to be of any added advan- 
tage and be transmitted. But there 
is no likelihood that they will co- 
incide by any happy accident. Just so 
with the other parts of the eye, the 
aqueous humor, the cornea, the iris; 
the evolution must be progressive, 
representing codrdinate changes in 
all the parts, each following the 
other, for any one change in a single 
part must be met by changes in all 
the other parts; otherwise there will 
be confusion rather than improved 
vision. This coérdination is not to be 
expected in a single individual. Un- 
der the law of chances that is too 
much to ask. If the changes do occur 
simultaneously by a succession of 
those leaps which is called mutation, 
that makes it all the more evident 
that some guiding hand has directed 
it. The appearance is of design, a 
prearranged evolution of the eye. 


A COINCIDENCE THAT INDICATES 
PURPOSE 


But let us follow Bergson in going 
a little farther than this. I have 
spoken of the vertebrate eye, that of 
the fish, the reptile, the bird, the 
mammal and man. It is all one sort 
of eye, which may be conceived, if 
you please, as being the product of 
unpurposed evolution. But the Mol- 
lusca have to all purpose the same 
eye. We may suppose the vertebrate 
eye to have followed in its creation 
a single line of evolution, and that 
the eye happened so early in the 
progress of the vertebrate from the 
primitive amphioxus to become fixt 
in its mechanism, that all vertebrate 
eyes, those of fishes, reptiles, birds 
and mammals have the same struc- 
ture. But how about the eye of the 
mollusk? The mollusk and the ver- 
tebrate separated, in the division of 
life, long before the eye began to be 
evolved. Mollusks and vertebrates are 
built on utterly different plans, and 
yet they have the same sort of eye, 
but with a _ different origin of 
growth. The vertebrate’s eye grows 
out of the brain, but the mollusk’s 
eye, the same fashion of eye, grows 
out of the ectoderm, or outer cover- 
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ing. How does this happen? Here is 
a coincidence not easy to explain. 
This is not the only kind of eye pos- 
sible or conceivable. Flies have a dif- 
ferent eye with a multitude of lenses. 
The coincidence of the vertebrate eye 
with that of the mollusk is most ex- 
traordinary, not easy to explain on 
any theory of unpurposed evolution 
from accidental variations. 

Then one thing more is to be con- 
sidered as brought out by Bergson. 
The eye has its own separate source 
of growth in the fetus. It begins 
from the brain as its special root, as 
it does from the ectoderm in the mol- 
lusk. But in certain salamanders the 
eye can be removed, when it will re- 
generate itself from its normal root. 
But take away that root, and it will 
regenerate itself from another and 
yet another root. What has this to 
do with evolution? Does it not indeed 
contradict the law of evolution? For 
here the eye comes out of a structure 
other than that from which in the 
course of evolution it has been de- 
rived. It would seem as if there were 
a purpose in the regenerative growth 
of the system which looks forward 
to the end and jumps athwart the 
course of evolution. There is some- 
thing directive and distinctly telic 
about it, something that suggests a 
divine superintendence. 


THE HISTORY OF BISEXUALISM 


Another very remarkable case in 
which in nature provision is made 
for a function before it is ready to 
be exercized appears in bisexualism, 
and that too appears in both animals 
and plants. In the lower organisms 
there is no sex, and reproduction is 
by fission. A cell, and equally the 
lower types, divide into two individ- 
uals. It would seem as if Nature 
would continue this method for the 
succession of life. And so indeed it 
does; for not only can nearly all 
plants be reproduced by buds or slips, 
but the lowest forms of animal life 
still use only the method of fission, 
while others reproduce themselves in 
part by parthenogenesis. But in the 
larger part of both the vegetable and 
animal world an intermediate step is 
introduced, that of bisexualism. 
Doubtless this is of great advantage 
in multiplying the chances for varia- 
tion in the offspring and thus for the 
advance of evolution. But is it not 
extraordinary that these two great 
kingdoms of life, animals and plants, 
so diverse from the beginning, should 
have forsaken reproduction by fis- 
sion, and should have happened to 
kit upon this same sexual method of 
securing progeny, so that in most 
species of animals, if not of plants, 
there are none produced that are not 
the product of sex-union? Yet this 


is not essential, nor is it the primi- 
tive and natural way, which is by 
division. In not a few forms of life 
which propagate by sex-union par- 
thenogenesis can be continued for 
several generations. In plants repro- 
duction by division is familiar to all 
of us. The buds at the axil of every 
leaf of the tiger-lily drop off and pro- 
duce fresh plants with no sexual 
union. Even more familiar to every- 
body is the reproduction of select 
varieties of plants and trees by slips 
or grafts or tubers. The potato, the 
tulip, the Concord grape, the Baldwin 
epple are examples. Any green twig 
of willow stuck in the ground will 
grow a tree. But this primitive and 
simplest method of propagation does 
not prevail. We see no reason why it 
should not have done so. It allows 
sports, new varieties, tho less freely 
than is gained by sex-union. It has 
been replaced in both the animal and 
the vegetable kingdom. It would look 
as if there were some governing gen- 
eral design which chose this method 
of reproduction as best for the de- 
velopment of both vegetable and ani- 
mal life. It looks like purposive fore- 
sight. 

And all the more because the or- 
igin of bisexuality would seem of 
necessity to have antedated its use. 
There could not have been union of 
the two sexes before there were 
sexes. It would seem as if the pur- 
pose to have sexes must have pre- 
ceded the appearance of the two. 
Doubtless the differentiation of the 
sexes was itself an evolution as it 
progressed, but in its beginnings it 
must have started before its purpose 
could be achieved; and so its course 
and beginning were directive, but 
not self-directive. It appears as if 
an outside intelligence had planned 
it as a new method of life, and had 
then imposed it equally on both the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom. 


ITS EVIDENCE OF PURPOSE 


The very appearance of bisexual- 
ism in either plants or animals, and 
much more in both, is a strange phe- 
nomenon. As already said, reproduc- 
tion by division is the natural and 
simple way, while that by sex-union 
is new and complicated. In the plant 
it requires the creation of new or- 
gans, stamen and pistil, creating the 
flower not before needed. And the 
two sex organs must be created 
before fertilization can take place. 
That is, they have come in anticipa- 
tion of a new order of things not yet 
inaugurated. That means foresight, 
such as a plant does not have. The 
foresight must have been in some 
superior Intelligence. The case is 
similar in the animal kingdom, but 
with this addition, that no longer is 


the sexual union unconscious and in- 
voluntary, brought about by winds 
or insects, but is the result of a phy- 
sical passion or instinct. Nature cre- 
ates this passion, for the sake of 
progeny, but the animal knows no 
more that it is necessary to preserve 
the race than do the stamen and pis- 
til, the insect and the wind, that fer- 
tilize the blossom. There are tribes in 
Australia equally ignorant. It is not 
man or the animal or the plant that 
has related the sexual act to propa- 
gation of the species. It achieves its 
end, but utterly unconsciously, with- 
out purpose. But there is an end and 
a purpose which must reside some- 
where, somewhere else than in the 
plant or animal. 

Thus at the beginning reproduc- 
tion by division held the field. Evo- 
lution moved that way. But an abso- 
lutely different plan broke out, need- 
ed for higher evolution, for another 
purpose not needed by bare nature, 
but needed by anticipation for the 
creation of superior forms of life 
and for man. The earlier method had 
been to make two out of one. The new 
method was to make one out of two. 
It was an absolute break from the 
path of evolution needed and intro- 
duced for an important distant pur- 
pose, that of progeny. It has the ap- 
pearance of being anticipatory, pros- 
pective, purposive, and therefore the 
work of a superior intelligent Being. 


MUDFISH AND BUTTERFLY 


These two cases of the eye and sex 
are but illustrations of the anticipa- 
tive appearance of organs and struc- 
tures that prepare the way for sub- 
sequent uses. It is a rule of nature. 
One may say that because the eye 
happens to develop in that way we 
see, or because sex by accident comes 
to be therefore propagation takes the 
new direction; but to me it appears 
more reasonable to conclude that be- 
cause sight is needed therefore the 
eye comes into being to prepare the 
way for sight, and that the distinc- 
tion of sex came first to provide for 
a better way by which both animals 
and plants would advance to speedier 
hights in evolution thru mutations 
under Mendelian law. Equally it 
would appear to me that when life 
began in the water, and _ fishes, 
breathing by gills, began to develop 
into reptiles living on land as well 
as in water, their possession of rudi- 
mentary lungs, which prepared the 
way for the change, indicated that 
the change of structure was made for 
a purpose. Why should a gill-breath- 
ing aquatic animal ever begin to get 
lungs, except because in some future 
form of life it would need them? 
Take the mudfish, Necturus macu- 
losus, which has gills, lives in the 
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water, but also has rudimentary 
lungs which it can slightly use. The 
case is similar to the axolotl, which 
represents the lowest rudimentary 
air-breathing form. They seem to 
prepare and provide in the imperfect 
lungs which they do not need for 
the necessities of their air-breathing 
descendants. The fish must become a 
reptile, a land animal, drop its gills 
and take lungs; or in its individual 
life the tadpole must become a frog. 
Another case of that directive evo- 
lution which anticipates in one form 
of life what will be necessary in a 
subsequent one appears in the com- 
mon butterfly. It presents an extraor- 
dinary life-history. The butterfly lays 
an egg which hatches into a worm 
utterly different from the parent. It 
feeds voraciously, grows rapidly, and 
then drops its skin, creates a new 
harder one, and becomes a chrysalis. 
Now observe the change. All the 
parts and organs of the old ugly 
worm dissolve into a homogeneous 
pulp which contains no organs what- 
ever. The old nervous and muscular 
system is all gone. Then there begins 
to form out of this pulp, as a chicken 
forms out of an egg, an utterly new 
creature, a gorgeous butterfly with 
wings that sucks honey from flowers. 
Every change was an anticipative 
one, the chrysalis for the butterfly; 
the old structure dissolved, not for 
its own sake, but because it was nec- 
essary to destroy the old so that life 
might begin all over again. This does 
not look like the work of simple evo- 
lution, but of an artist Planner. 
Parallel cases are numerous in 
which adaptation appears that could 
not have been caused by the happy 
accumulation of accidental varia- 
tions. Several are mentioned by T. H. 
Morgan. He cites insects which show 
curiously close adjustment of the 
sexes, in which the fittings vary from 
species to species; the occurrence of 
offensive odors or poisons; the spines 
of the hedge-hog and sea-urchin 
and protective colors. Says he: 
These contrivances are not the result 
of primary, or directly causal relations, 
but are secondary relations, which ap- 
pear to be removed from the province 
of physical problems, in the sense that 


they are supposed not to be the result 
of causal interaction. 


NATURE ANTICIPATED MAN 


There appear to be various indica- 
tions of somewhat more than mere 
chance variations in the evolution of 
man from the lower mammalia. It 
would seem as if Nature had antici- 
pated man, and had directed the steps 
of evolution toward him as the ulti- 
mate goal. 

Man is better than the brute not 
because he is stronger or swifter, for 
he is not—many surpass him—but 
he has intelligence, and his wit must 
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overcome their muscular advantage. 
For one thing, he must stand erect, 
with head above his body, and must 
walk on two feet. But that is of no 
advantage till he has human intelli- 
gence. Yet the monkeys and the 
larger apes prepare the way under 
the usual path of evolutionary prog- 
ress, as if by a sort of foresight for 
the anticipated crown of all creation. 
The anthropoid apes are all arboreal. 
They climb the trees of the forest, 
live on nuts, cling to the branches, 
crawl along them with their four 
hands, rest there, but they have no 
visible need of a semi-upright stat- 
ure. They could, for all we can see, 
do just as well when they walk on 
the ground, to walk, as some of them 
do, on their four limbs. But they are 
semi-erect, not as a dog or a bear 
may occasionally rise on its hind feet, 
and not particularly for their own 
evident advantage, but, for all I can 
see, in a prophetic way, to lay down 
the path of evolution for man. That 
is, evolution has been guided, direct- 
ed, along a road laid out for it, just 
as a railway train follows the track 
laid out for it to reach the city. 

Let me take another illustration or 
two from the human body showing 
what can easiest be explained as di- 
rective evolution. Most of the mam- 
malia have tails and find them use- 
ful; man needs none and has none. 
Even the monkeys have tails, but as 
we come to the large anthropoid apes 
the tails pass away. The mandril has 
a short tail, the gibbon, chimpanzee, 
orang-utan and gorilla have none. 
And yet they live in trees, and a tail 
would seem to be as useful for them 
for protection against falling as for 
the smaller monkeys. But man is not 
arboreal and for him a tail would be 
an incumbrance. It looks as if the 
passing away of the tail in the apes 
nearest to man anticipated and pre- 
pared the way for man. 


ALL LIFE IS PROPHETIC 


Indeed all life is prophetic, works 
for an end in the future—so cell joins 
cell to form a fibril of a muscle. The 
case of the eye is only an extreme 
illustration. We call it law, but that 
simply gives a name to the problem 
of mystery. The blood in the system 
is all the same blood chemically, but 
the force we call life will here choose 
out of it to repair a muscle, there the 
skin, there the bone, there to create 
the eye, and there the special secre- 
tions of the body. We may be told 
that each part attracts what is need- 
ed from the blood for its regenera- 
tion; of course it does—that is what 
we see. The germ cell in the ovum 
will draw other cells to itself selec- 
tively, and these again others to 
themselves, to form all these different 


parts, bone, muscle, skin; will ar- 
range each in its place, will put head, 
body, limbs and organs each in its 
own order, and create a chicken or a 
child. In many cases it will repeat 
this process after the organism, ani- 
mal or plant, is fully developed. The 
worm cut in two will regenerate itself 


into two complete individual worms. | 


The salamander will grow a new leg 
or eye if the organ is lost, and will 
even create it out of a root strange 
to its inheritance. So we every day 


see from the wounded trunk or root | 
of a tree new adventitious buds break | 


out where no buds were before, only 
sap and bark. Life has chosen to pro- 


duce where needed, a new creation, | 


for a purpose, with what looks like 


an act of will. The biologist tries to | 


offer an explanation of this remark- 
able selective, directive power. He 
assumes that there has past into the 
germ from the parents and grand- 


parents nuclei of all the parts possest | 
by them, gemmules Darwin called | 
them, while Weissmann gives them | 
other names, determinants, biophors. | 
Possibly such germs there are, altho | 
the theory is now much discredited. | 
but nobody has ever seen these con- | 


jectural gemmules. They are, if they 
really exist, beyond the power of the 


microscope; and they all exist, if at | 


all, in the chromatin of the nucleus 
of the germ-cell. They may be there, 
but there is no objective evidence for 
them. They are the products of the 


deductive imagination, an imagina- 


tion quite legitimate, but not con- 


firmed and never confirmable. These | 
brilliant and able biologists have | 


never told us how it happens that 
these ultra-microscopical germs have 
ever been drawn to assemble and 
compact themselves into the chroma- 
tin of the ovum cell, or how they were 
there grown or created for that pur- 
pose and out of the common plasm 
of the blood. If such gemmules or 
biophors there be, they are there by 
the million, but the directive force 
that generated and gathered them in 
the germ-cell so that they might be 
ready to develop in their time and 
order is not explained. Nor yet is it 
explained or explicable how or why 
these gemmules or biophors, each 
different and now crowded together, 
move into their own places to develop 
in the ovum the bird or the man; or, 
in the case of the butterfly, how they 
divide into two troops, one troop 
hastening to form the caterpillar, 


and the other troop, waiting till the | 
caterpillar has grown big and then | 
it may | 


disorganized itself, that 
march forth in turn to create the 
butterfly. All we can say is that in 
life there is a selective, predictive 
force that looks like a foreseeing In- 
telligence. Why not call it God? 
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The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


INFORMATION 


the best routes to reach 
tours domestic and 


Charles Hotel, New 
Address 


Publishers Building, New York 








Name 





Address 











EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 

re er ee, Oy ce tae 
une 

Johnson Tours, 810 E. Preston St. Baltimore Md. 











¢ Bermuda 


rature cooler than at the 
Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Motels, Shore Mzcursions. Lowest Rates 


Hort 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. hay Ped fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers atthe 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPs via Halifax, N. 8., 

most delightful cruise of 

uebec 1500 miles. Magnificent 

foenewy: Gut of Canso, 

Northumberland Strait, 

Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay 

River. 5S. S. ‘‘Trinidad’’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 

August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 

and 21st. For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. Agonts. pabec 8. 8. 

Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. CcooK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket aaoet, 








AT ASKAS 


id. For 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G P.A, 
Alaska Steamship Co., 914 Low- 
man Bldg. Wash. 

















Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods, Country—Fresh Water 
Lakes—Fishing i Motoring, Golf 
Warm Sea-Bathing 


“Quaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” illus- 
trated booklets sent on request. Advertising 
Department, Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 














Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 


OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 


“Alsatian” and “Calgarian” 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 


will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 











For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, MONTREAL 




















SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Courses in highway engineering have 
been added to the curriculum at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The class of 1914 at the University 
of Chicago will establish a permanent 
loan fund for students as its class gift. 

Newspaper advertising is being 
studied as a new course in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

John Bassett Moore, counselor of the 
State Department for a year, will re- 
turn to Columbia next fall to resume 
his work in international law. 


The University of Chicago will be 
twenty-five years old on September 10, 
1915. A committee has been appointed 
to prepare a festival program. 


The social needs of the graduate 
student are pressing for recognition at 
the large universities. At Chicago a 
general interdepartmental club has 
been formed. Harvard has a Society of 
Harvard Dames for the wives of grad- 
uate students. 


Now that horseplay and class rushes 
are under organized undergraduate su- 
pervision at many colleges traditions 
come and go with startling frequency. 
Amherst has abolished its chapel 
rush after trying it out for three years. 
Princeton’s decision to stop “horsing,” 
however, ends a long established cus- 
tom. 


Fraternity reforms have been agreed 
upon at Columbia and at Pennsylvania. 
At Columbia a uniform pledge day in 
November has been adopted, the socie- 
ties agreeing to bid only students of a 
given grade in the mid-term examina- 
tions. Pennsylvania has deferred pledge 
day to the beginning of the second 
term. 


Accredited high schools thruout the 
country have been listed by the United 
States Bureau of Education. About a 
third of the secondary schools are on 
the approved roll, which is made up 
chiefly from state certification lists. 
Principals who receive applications for 
admission to advanced standing, college 
officials and people who want to know 
about schools in the place to which they 
are moving, will find it useful. 


English college women take eagerly 
to the idea of entering “trade” in re- 
sponsible positions. Lady Boot, wife of 
the president of. Boot’s Cash Chemists 
Company, which conducts a chain of 
retail drug stores and a large factory, 
offered fifty places to graduates and re- 
ceived 230 applications. Bachelors of 
arts and science, one master of arts, 
and many first class honor students 
were on the list. 

Is your city one where the high school 
boys and girls munch up and down the 
street at the noon recess, buying their 
lunches where they like? The American 
Home Economics Association estimates 
that the million and a half dollars spent 
every year for school lunches will buy 
only 81,000,000 calories of food value 
outside the school, but 178,000,000 calo- 
ries when it is spent for the carefully 


| supervised eatables of the school lunch- 


room. 
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C. E. E. USSHER, P. 





Own Up in Canada | 
r 


Get away from the city noise and dust today. 
Canadian Pacific will take you. 
Send for illustrated Resorts in Ontario Folder. | 





You can, up in the beautiful Geor- 
gian Bay Country, right in the heart 
of the “bright waters and happy- 
lands” of Indian days. The ideal 
vacation spot, and not too far away. \ 
Camp out among the pines, or put " 
up at one of the excellent boarding 
houses. 


Canoeing Motor Boating 
Bathing Fishing 





The 





Write at once for ail particulars to 


T. M., Canadian Pacific Railway }} 
Montreal, Canada 


OR ANY RAILROAD OR STEAMSHIP AGENT 











A Week or Two in the 


Rockies this Summer 








Will give you new life for the rest of 
the year. In Colorado nature will take 
you in hand, put new corpuscles in your 
veins, stimulate your imagination, clear 
the cobwebs from your thoughts, drive 
the languor from your system and steep 
you in the magic ozone of the mountain 
forests. 

Let me tell you how little the cost will 
be, what to see and do when you get 
there and all about the “Rocky Mountain 
Limited,” the finest train between Chi- 
cago and Colorado. Other fast trains. 
Finest, modern all-steel equipment. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 
camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 
after every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 724 LaSalle Station, Chicago. 


Low fares June 1 to September 30. 


ection Woods 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
On the Ideal Tour 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MOUNTAIN RESORT IN AMERICA 
10,000 Acres of Glorious Vacation Land 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT Opens June 18th 


Closes Oct. Ist 
Ralph J. Herkimer, Manager 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON Qpens Joly, sth 


ClosesOct . 20th 
D. J. Trudeau, Manager 


RAILROADS: Through service via N. Y., N. H. 
& H.R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 
Address HOTELS, BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 




















HOTEL PARK VIEW 
ASBURY PARE, N. J. 
Fifth Ave., one block from Ocean on Atlantic 
Square. Rooms single or en suite, with bath; 
elevator serviee; capacity 300. 
LLOYD EVANS, MGR. 





HOTEL SEWAREN | 


SEWAREN, NEW JERSEY 


41 minutes from N. Y. on C. R. R. of N. J. 
Directly on water. Boating, bathing, fishing, 
tennis court. Moderate rates. 


THOMAS 








H. SMITH. 














MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. - 


An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and 
healthful location. Elevation 500 feet. 20 miles 
from New York. 22 acres grounds. Golf. Ten- 


nis. Opens May 28. Special rates for June. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. — 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 














Cool, Restful Sleep 


in Summer at 
Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
The Altitude Makes It Cool 


Absolutely Fireproof: Open All 


Year 


The air is cool and bracing 
during the hot summer months 
in the mountains of Western 


North Carolina. 


At Grove Park Inn there's 
rest, comfort and wholesome- 
ness. It’s an old-fashioned 
Inn—walls five feet thick of 
granite boulders. Water 
from the slopes of highest 
mountain east of the Rockies; 
milk and cream supplied ex- 
clusively by Biltmore Dairies 


on estate of George W. 
Vanderbilt. 


Finest golf links in the South 
adjoin hotel. No mosquitoes. 


Rates 


Write for literature. 
$5.00 a day up. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Asheville, N. C. 


Sunset Mountain 











THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 
C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y 


ONTO 


“ Beautiful Hills” 
UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
autiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 




















SHOR! ie op 8 history _ 
lessons in ‘ 
é eure) writing of the Short- ght by Dr. J. 
ine. 








Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





ture tau 
’ Esen ditor Lippincott’s Magazi 
Boe Se, eae ene He 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.305, Springfield, Mass. 
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“The Kitchenless 


SHREDDED 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


The Shredded Wheat Company 





Home” 


has not arrived—neither has 
the iceless refrigerator, nor 
the fireless furnace—but the 
cookless kitchen, with com- 
tort and contentment, is a 
possibility in every home 
where the housewife knows 
the culinary uses and food 
value of 


WHEAT 


With these crisp “little 
loaves” of ready-cooked cereal 
in the home you are ready 
for the unexpected guest, 
for the uncertainties of do- 
mestic service, for every 
emergency of household 
management. No worry or 
drudgery—we do the cook- 
ing for you in our two-mill- 


ion-dollar, sunlit bakery. 


Being ready-cooked and 
ready-to-serve it is so easy to 
prepare in a few moments a 
delicious, nourishing meal 
with Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
and fresh raspberries or other 
fruits. Heat one or more 
biscuits in the oven to re- 
store crispness. Then cover 
with berries and serve with 
sugar and cream. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















THE MARKET 
PLACE 














THE TAP LINE DECISION 


We directed attention last week to 
the conflicting decisions and orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the similar commissions of New 
York and Pennsylvania as to freight 
rate allowances for short tap lines, or 
branches leading from trunk railways 
to industrial plants. There has since 
been added a conflict between the na- 
tional commission and the Supreme 
Court. The effect of this disapproval of 
the federal commission’s action will 
probably be seen in the commission’s re- 
sponse to the railroad companies’ ap- 
plication for permission to increase 
their rates by five per cent. 

After thoro inquiry the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reached the con- 
clusion that the rate allowances 
(amounting, on eastern roads, to $15,- 
000,000 a year) on account of tap lines 
were disguised rebates and must be dis- 
continued. It was pointed out that the 
roads would thus gain $15,000,000 of 
the $50,000,000 additional revenue 
sought by an increase of freight 
charges. The industrial branch lines in 
and near Pittsburgh, whose allowances 
in joint rates are $9,000,000 a year, 
protested, but the commission declined 
to reopen the case. Appeal was then 
made to the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania, which decided in fa- 
vor of the tap lines and ordered that 
the allowances should not be discon- 
tinued. There was a similar response 
from New York’s Public Service Com- 
mission to plaints from tap lines near 
Buffalo, and this commission also for- 
bade obedience to the national commis- 
sion’s decision concerning the free 
“spotting” or placing of freight cars on 
side lines. It was no longer possible, 
therefore, to rely upon revenue addi- 
tions from these sources. 

The action of the state commissions 
has now been followed by a decision of 
the Supreme Court, which confirms a 
decision of the Commerce Court, over- 
ruling the federal commission’s action 
with respect to certain branch lines in 
the South, belonging to lumber com- 
panies. The court of last resort holds 
that these lines are common carriers, 
entitled to share in a joint rate. “We 
think,” says the court, “that the com- 
mission exceeded its authority when it 
condemned these roads as a mere at- 
tempt to evade the law and secure re- 
bates and preferences for themselves.” 
In all probability, the decision applies 
in the cases of the branch lines at Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. 

But it cannot be effective as to all 
tap lines, nor does it hold that the al- 
lowances made are what they should be. 
The court says: 

The commission has the authority, 
and it is its duty, to reach all unlawful 
discriminatory practises resulting in 
favoritism and unfair advantages to 








particular shippers. If the divisions 
of joint rates are such as to amount 
to rebates or discriminations in favor of 
the owners of the tap lines, because of 
their disproportionate amount in view 
of the service rendered, it is within the 
province of the commission to reduce 
the amount so that the tap line shall 
receive just compensation only for what 
it actually does. 

That is to say, the allowance is to 
be continued, if the branch line is really 
a common carrier, but the size of it is 
to be determined by the commission. 
The decision does not relate to the free 
“spotting” or placing of cars. 

The truth is that there are many 
kinds of tap lines, and that there can 
be no one decision that will meet the re- 
quirements of all cases. The lines to 
which this decision relates are really 
common carriers, transporting freight 
for other persons as well as for their 
owners. Allowances to such lines may be 
excessive. There are other lines receiv- 
ing allowances which deserve none 
whatever. Their allowances are unlaw- 
ful rebates and should be discontinued. 
A half or a quarter of a thru rate for 
500 miles should not be allowed for a 
branch five or ten miles long, nor 
should a tenth of such a thru rate be 
granted for a branch whose length is 
one-quarter of a mile, which has no 
rolling stock, and which may have been 
built by the main line company. The 
commission must deal with each case 
on its merits. Thus, it may be, under 
the court’s decision, the annual addi- 
tion to the railroads’ gross revenue may 
be reduced from the expected $15,000,- 
000 to half that sum, or even to 
$5,000,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


The convention held in Washington 
last week for the promotion of our for- 
eign trade was attended by 500 dele- 
gates, representing prominent manu- 
facturing and commercial interests and 
more than one hundred industrial and 
commercial organizations. In some way 
the many excellent papers read and ad- 
dresses delivered should be brought to 
the attention of the commercial public. 
The daily press could publish only brief 
abstracts of a few of them, and even the 
larger space available in commercial 
journals was inadequate. We trust that 
the officers of the convention will de- 
vise some plan for promoting a wide 
circulation of complete copies. 

There is to be a permanent council 
of thirty men, appointed by the chair- 
man, authorized to call similar conven- 
tions hereafter. The convention by reso- 
lution approved Secretary Redfield’s 
plan for reorganizing and broadening 
the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce, with a recommendation that 
Congress provide for commercial at- 
taches and agents. It urged Congress to 
permit American exporters to avail 
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themselves of the advantages to be de- 


rived from codperation and combina- | 
tion, so far as foreign trade is con- | 


cerned, in coping with combinations of 


foreign rivals. The President was asked | 


to negotiate treaties of reciprocity. 
Manufacturers were urged to assist the 
Census Bureau in making a census of 
manufacturing industries. Congress was 
requested to make ample appropria- 
tions for the diplomatic and consular 
services, and support was promised for 
the development of our merchant 
marine. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


On the New York Stock Exchange, 
last week, only 596,796 shares were 
sold. Less than 1,000,000 changed hands 
in the week immediately preceding. In 
the corresponding week two years ago 
the business done amounted to 1,840,- 
700 shares; three years ago it was 
nearly 3,000,000, and the week’s total 
four years ago was 4,953,000. These 
figures indicate the change that has 
taken place. Prices at the end of last 
week were about the same as they had 
been at the beginning. The promise of 
good crops and the prospect of a settle- 
ment of the controversy with Mexico 


tended to prevent a decline which might | 


otherwise have been caused by the pro- 
posed attack upon the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, the New Ha- 
ven disclosures, and the deprest condi- 
tion of the steel industry. 


TRUST CASES 


The trust bills pending at Washing- 
ton may have diverted public attention 
from the proceedings in suits brought 
under the present law. From time to 
time, brief dispatches in the daily press 
remind us of several of these suits, not 
yet carried to final decisions. In the list 
last week were the following: 

An announcement that final argu- 
ments in the suit to dissolve the United 
States Steel Corporation will be made 
in Philadelphia on October 20, or al- 
most exactly three years after the be- 
ginning of the action. The testimony 
taken now covers 23,300 typewritten 
pages. 

Testimony was taken at Chicago in 
the suit against the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. 

The Attorney General filed his brief 
in the suit against the Reading Rail- 
road Company and other corporations, 
which are alleged to be parts of what 


is commonly called the Anthracite Coal | 


Trust. 
In Savannah there was begun the 


second trial of several officers of the | 


American Naval Stores Company, or 
Turpentine Trust. Their conviction was 
set aside by the Supreme Court. 

The trial of the suit against the East- 
man Kodak Company was in progress 
at Rochester. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 

City and Suburhan Homes Company, 2 per 
cent, payable June 4 


Utah Copper Company, ‘quarterly, 75 cents 
per share, payable June 30. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, | 


1% per cent, payable July 1. 














UNITED STATES EUROPE 

100 People 100 People 

20 Houses 20 Houses 
Kn 1 Teloghons 
































Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: There they have: 


Ten telephones for each One telephone for each 
hundred persons. hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone Practically no telephones 
to every two farms. on the farms. 

Reasonable rates fitted to Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
the various needs of the whole _rily made without regard to 
people. various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open Telephone exchanges 
continuously day and night. closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—prompt service. Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,103,810.49 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 





WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

WM. ROCKEFELLER JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board EGERTON L. WINTH 
ALEXANDER E.ORR ‘LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS. JR. 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. I. GAMMELL 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHARLES F. HOFFMAN 
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| By as is 
the best of all 
good mouth-washes. 
Use it every day. 


LISTERINE 


not only cleanses 
and purifies the 
mouth, and neutral- 
izes breath odors, but 
is an importantfactor 
in the preservation 
of the teeth. For 
over 30 years it has 
enjoyed the confi- 
dence of physicians 
and dentists, 











Lambert 
Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo, 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 











Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
Oe Ge SOE Geo wcccccccees $27, 219,045,826.00 


Se GE Gcccsccecasses 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,667,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

TD Gv ccccccevcceseces 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

MD. ccevcscccoceneceses 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GS WB ccccvecccvccscace 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounte to0..........see05- 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0..........ee05 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
° be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
er, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
& man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of 18.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















STOCK AND MUTUAL COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE 


Events rapidly succeed each other 
these days in the casualty insurance 
business. The new and fast growing sys- 
item of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is working radical changes in the 
entire casualty structure. Several weeks 
ago we indicated the possibility of a 
rumber of strong mutual companies and 
associations for the transaction of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
ventured the opinion that within the 
next twenty-five years the aggregate 
annual premiums in that line might 
exceed those invested in life insurance. 
The object aimed at in this new branch 
of insurance falls naturally within the 
province of mutual effort, and the in- 
timately humane character of the be- 
neficence makes it a difficult subject for 
exploitation by capital as an earner of 
dividends. 

For some time to come—how long, it 
would be difficult to predict, so rapid 
is the evolution—the stock casualty 
companies, by reason of their present 
preparedness to furnish ample cover- 
age, will control the bulk of the work- 
men’s compensation business and, as is 
quite natural and proper, they are 
using every means of publicity in their 
power to discourage the formation of 
mutuals. They are quite sincere when 
they express the belief that the security 
offered insurants by the stock organiza- 
tions is, and will always remain, su- 
perior to that provided by the mutual 
system. And their prophecies in this 
connection will find fulfilment unless 
the promoters and organizers of the 
mutuals exercize the highest under- 
writing and financial ability. There will 
be no doubt whatever about the security 
which those stock companies conform- 
ing to the best standards set by state 
supervision will afford. The rewards 
possible of achievement are far from 
paltry and the stock coverages will be 
as solid as government bonds. 

A substantial feature of workmen’s 
compensation insurance will consist of 
the heavy reserves which will be car- 
ried. This fund will grow rapidly year 
by year. Its investment will yield large 
annual income earnings, out of which 
it will be practicable to pay round divi- 
dends on capital stock. Once this fund 
in a company attains handsome propor- 
tions, it will not be essential that stock- 
holders depend on underwriting profits 
for returns on their investments. 

But we are confident that in time a 
line of mutual companies will be built 
up which in ability, size and resources 
will rival the stock organizations; and 
if this prediction is fulfilled the latter, 
as competitors, will be at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Quite in line with the views we are 
expressing as to the future of mutual 
insurance in this branch of business is 


the action taken in Texas by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, which, in con- 
junction with its two auxiliaries, the 
Aetna Accident and Liability Company 
and the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, furnishes more complete coverage 
than any insurer in the country. The 
Aetna management is wideawake and 
aggressive, and they have never been 
charged with short-sightedness. That 
company apparently proposes to have 
its share of compensation business in 
Texas, and as a means of securing it 
will qualify under the law on a footing 
with the Texas Employers’ Association. 
We are told by a New York daily news- 
paper which, among other subjects, 
specializes in insurance news, that 
while for several months past stock 
casualty companies have been “endeav- 
oring to show the great advantages to 
insurers [sic] that the protection of 
stock companies afford and the services 
they render as compared with that of 
newly organized mutual associations,” 
the managers of the stock companies 
are “somewhat astounded at the latest 
move of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany in its announced intention to issue 
a participating policy in Texas to meet 
the competition of the Texas Employ- 
ers’ Association.” We are informed that 
this conipany will trim expenses to the 
bone in that state; insert a provision 
in its compensation policies giving it. 
the right to assess policyholders on ex- 
cessive losses; and furnish protection, 
backed by $113,000,000 of assets, at 
cost. In this move we believe the man- 
agement is exercizing the highest qual- 
ity of foresight. 

But does it indicate that there is 
nothing to be feared from mutual com- 
petition, or that the possibility of the 
upbuilding of a strong and serviceable 
mutual workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance system lacks substance? 

There is to be plenty of room for 
both classes of companies for a long 
time to come, and we are satisfied they 
will work harmoniously together at the 
common task of supplying benefits and 
in preventing accidents. We should not 
be astonished to find the stock compa- 
nies even going to the length of issuing 
participating policies and paying divi- 
dends to policyholders. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN 1913 


A statement recently issued by the 
Insurance Department of New York 
covering the fire, fire-marine and mar- 
ine business for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, shows that there were 250 
such companies reporting with $699,- 
351,805 admitted assets, a gain for the 
year of $19,692,621. The liabilities, 
other than capital, were $379,844,642, 
an increase of $16,825,498. The total 
income was $401,377,064, a gain of $19, 
652,377; the total disbursements, $376,- 
117,259, an increase of $31,858,521. The 
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premium income shows a gain for the 
year of $16,102,368, while the paid 
losses were $13,453,842 greater. Total 
insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $57,500,000,000, an increase 
of five billions. The gain from under- 
writing was $16,528,403; from invest- 
ments, $5,388,569. For various reasons 
—dividends, changes in special re- 
serves, etc.—there was a net loss in 
surplus of $10,041,189. The previous 
year showed a net gain in surplus of 
$12,378,225. 


A REPORT ON THE GENERAL 
ACCIDENT 


A recently concluded examination of 
the United States branch of the Gen- 
eral Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation of Perth, Scotland, by the 
Insurance Department of New York, 
shows total admitted assets of $2,867,- 
458; total liabilities of $2,389,370; sur- 
plus, $478,088. The underwriting ex- 
perience of the branch during 1913 was 
unfavorable, the loss on that account 
being $346,675. In concluding his report 
on the company the Department Ex- 
aminer states that it is financially 
stronger than at its last previous ex- 
amination; that its claims are prompt- 
ly paid and the policyholders honestly 
dealt with. The premium income last 
year aggregated $3,997,132. 








The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company announces that another in- 
crease—probably approximating twen- 
ty per cent—will be made in its divi- 
dend scale next year. 


The business and assets of the United 
States Health and Accident Insurance 
Company of Saginaw, Michigan, have 
been merged in the. Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company of 
Boston. 


United States Senator Jones, of 
Washington, has introduced a bill in 
the Senate prohibiting insurance com- 
panies from using the mails to com- 
municate with people in states in which 
they are not allowed to transact busi- 
ness. 


It may be of interest to some read- 
ers to learn that the creditors of the 
Guardian Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, which went into the hands 
of a receiver in 1904, will soon receive 
fifteen per cent of their claims; and 
that it is probable another small divi- 
dend will be paid later. 


The underwriting and investment 
profit and loss account for casualty and 


miscellaneous companies, compiled by | 


The Spectator on the business of sixty- 
nine companies in 1913, shows an un- 
derwriting earned income of $119,598,- 
934; losses and underwriting expenses, 
$120,373,563; underwriting loss, $774,- 
629. On the investment side we have, 
income, $2,340,175; surplus earned, 
$1,565,546; dividends incurred, $2,567,- 
601; increase in contingent funds, $554,- 
094; decrease in net surplus, $1,556,149. 
Taken as a whole, the dividends, it 
would seem, are somewhat out of pro- 
portion to the earned surplus, exceed- 
ing it by more than a million. 
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PAVLOWA—"The ANGELUS is incomparable.” 
9) KYASHT—"The ANGELUS is the only rival of the human fingers.” 
LOPOUKOWA— "The most artistic and delightful Player | have ever heard or used.” 


That the three most distinguished exponents of the dancing art should unite in 
praise of the ANGELUS emphasizes its marvelous versatility. 

Recognized the world over as the supreme instrument by which anyone may play 
the piano with all the expression of the most skilled finger performer, it is now pro- 
claimed as the ideal instrument for the dance, because of its unapproachable control 
of tempo nuances through the wonderful PHRASING LEVER (patented). 


Every kind of music can be played with the Angelus 


Whether you wish to play for classic or modem dances, accompaniments for songs, 
or piano solos, the Angelus is the incomparable instrument. Its exquisite touch is pro- 
duced through the Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Melodant brings out the melody clear 
and sparkling, while the Sustaining Pedal Device and Graduated Accompaniment com- 
plete the cycle of Angelus efficiency. 


The Angelus is the pre-eminent player because it enables anyone to produce the 
highest musical effects with ease, and without previous training or technical skill 
Knabe-Angelus— Grands and Upsiohes. 


Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. 


Antgine, Piano—An upright made expressly for the 
ngelus. 

In Constee'he Gourlay-Angelus and Angel 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Piano. 





Agencies all over the world 





DIVIDENDS 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 
New York, May 25, 1914. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of One and one-half per centum 
(144%) on the outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, payable on July 1, 1914, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
| June 9, 1914. 28 








BENNINGTON, Secretary. 


15 WEST 38TH STREET. 

New York, May 22, 1914. 
| At a meeting held this day a dividend of TWO 
| PBR CENT., payable out of the net earnings for 
| the SIX MONTHS ending April 30, 1914, was de- 
|clared on the capital stock issued of this com- 
| pany, and ordered paid on June 4 next to stock- 
| holders of record on June 1, 1914. 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, Treasurer. 


‘ary 





DIVIDEND NO. 24. 
UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, May 28, 1914. 
The Finance Committee of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared the 24th quar- 
terly dividend of seventy-five cents (75c.) per 
share, being at the rate of seven and one-half per 
cent. (7%%) per quarter on par value, payable 
June 30, 1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 5, 1914. The books for 
the transfer of the stock of the Company will 
close at 3 o’clock p. m., June 5, and reopen at 10 
o'clock a. m., June 10, 1914. 
Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO, 
New York, May 19, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day a regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT., and an extra dividend 
of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT., were de- 
clared, payable on and after June 30, 1914, to the 
stockholders of record on Saturday, June 6, 1914, 
at one o’clock p. m. The Transfer Books will not 











be c 
J. W. HEARD, Assistant Treasurer. 
MEETINGS 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 
The stockholders of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 


regular annual meeting of the stockholders of said 
company will be held at its offices, No. 243 Wash- 
ington street, Jersey City, New Jersey, June 25, 
1914, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of 
electing a Board of Directors and transacting 


M. 























such other business as may be properly brought 
before the meeting. 
wo. HAGER, Secretary. 
Our First Farm Mortgages wr 
are secured by improved, pro- 
ductive farms in the State of 
Montana, conceded to the 
premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 


Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 
P. O. Box D. - . Helena, Montana 
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What is 


IT IS TOO LATE after a fire to select the best 
Fire Insurance obtainable. Do it now and have 
the satisfaction of KNOWING you are safe. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAY 40) 30 


56 CEDAR STREET 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FIRE INSURANCE from the Property 
Standpoint? 


Ample CASH CAPITAL ($6,000,000). 


SURPLUS as regards Policy-holders ($17,873,019), large in proportion 
to liabilities ($15,266,896). 


ASSETS ($33,139,915) of the highest grade, so invested as to be uni- 
formly secure throughout the country and immediately avail- 
able in case of conflagrations. 


LIABILITY in large cities conservatively distributed and well with- 
in (not beyond) the resources of the Company. 
flagration reserve, $1,800,000). 


A REPUTATION, the steady growth of 60 years of consistent fair 
dealing with large and small insurers alike. 


(Special con- 


Owner’s 




















“The Crowning Attribute of 


NAIAD 
Dress 
Shields 


are the final assurance 
of cleanliness and 
sweetness. They are 
a necessity to every 
woman of delicacy 
and refinement. 

They are free from 
rubber, can be quick- 
ly sterilized in boiling 
water. In all sizes to 
fit every Requirement. 


All Stores or Sample Sent 
on Receipt of 25 Cents 
NAIAD WATER- 
PROOFED SHEETING 


The Standard, Wash- 
able, Impervious. 








THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin Street, New York 


Lovely Woman is 


Cleanliness” 
NAIAD 


Waterproofed 
Sanitary 
Skirt Protector 


A necessary hygienic 
protection to the mod- 
ern snug-fitting dress; 
assuring a feeling of 
comfort in the sheer- 
est gown. A dainty 
undergarment that in- 
sures the longer life 
of the dress _ skirt. 
Fastened so that they 
cannot shift out of 
place. 


Two Sizes—50c; 65c 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELD 
BRASSIERE 
The Newest, Coolest, 


Form - Moulding Gar- 


ment, 














PEBBLES 


Grumps—Waiter, there’s a hair in 
this pie! 

Waiter—Yes, sir. It’s a rabbit pie.— 
Sun Dial. 


“What do I owe you for tracing my 
family pedigree?” 

“Five hundred dollars hush money.” 
—Columbia Jester. 


Lady (to salesman, who has unrolled 
all the linoleum)—Thank you so much; 
my little boy has quite enjoyed it. I’ll 
bring him tomorrow to see the carpets. 
—London Opinion. 


HITTING THE NAIL HARD 


Fair Damsel (at the table in the bar- 
ber shop)—Manicure, sir? 

Grouchy Old Fat Man (with a snap) 
—No, I bite them.—Texas Coyote. 


A dusky maid fell in the Nile, 
And was spied by a crocodile; 

The croc wrinkled one eye, 

And exclaimed with a sigh, 
“She’s slim, but she’ll do for a while.” 


A man on the ocean did sail— 
And he fearlessly sat on the rail; 
The ship gave a lurch, 
And he fell off his perch, 
And gladdened the heart of a whale. 
—-Penn State Froth. 


Mrs. Wayback—Here’s a letter from 
Hiram at college. He says he finished 
the hundred in ten seconds. 

Mr. Wayback—Great Scott. I’ll wire 
him to come right home. If he’s spend- 
ing at that rate it’ll cost me about four 
million dollars a month to send him 
there.—Puck. 


Mistress—Of course, I don’t wish to 
put any obstacles in the way of your 
getting married, but I wish it were pos- 
sible to postpone it until I get another 
maid. 

Mary Ann—Well, mum, I ’ardly think 
I know ’im well enough to arsk ’im to 
put it off—Sydney Bulletin. 


The A. H. Guflers have purchased 
the two hundred feet between the Walt 
Mason lots and West street on Twelfth 
avenue, and will build there the hand- 
somest home in Emporia. The house is 
to stand in front of the old Jay prop- 
erty owned by Mr. Fuller, who is to 
remodel the old house, take the Turkish 
trophy tower or minaret or fibroid tu- 
mor off and face it west. West street 
from Twelfth to Fifteenth probably 
will be paved. 

Among other things which will add 
splendor and grace to an otherwise 
dreary town, is the fact that in their 
plans for the house the Guflers have 
included a breakfast room. This, we 
helieve, is the first breakfast room ever 
born in captivity in Lyon county. 

When the revolution starts among the 
meek and lowly of the St. Antoine, near 
Terth and Exchange, the first place we 
shall lead the downtrodden and opprest 
for justice and plunder will be to this 
Faubourg St. Germain over on Twelfth 
avenue.—A William Allen White edi- 
torial in the Emporia Gazette. 
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TRAINING NEWSPAPERMEN 
A College for the Training of 
EE ce ciG oe nce ne eentes 
An Editorial Reprint 


The issue of. next week will be The 
Mediation Number—the most complete 
review in articles and pictures of the 
Niagara Falls»Conference that has yet 
been published. 


At the Grove Park Inn in Asheville, 
N. C.,—one of the most delightful re- 
sort hotels in the world—each guest 
finds in his room on Saturday evening 
a copy of. the current issue of The In- 
devendent for Sunday reading, with a 
dainty card attached rope y § the words 
“With the Compliments of Grove Park 
Inn.” It, was a happy thought of the 
proprietor, Mr. Frederick L. Seelye, to 
order weekly this supply of The Inde- 
+ agg me for the pleasure of his guests. 

r. Seelye is himself a journalist, hav- 
ing been for some years the proprietor 
of The Georgian, at Atlanta,’ which 
under his charge conducted a success- 
ful campaign against the iniquitous 
contract system with state convicts, re- 
sulting in‘ the humane and sensible law 
now in force in Georgia for using pris- 
oners for making and repairing the 
highways. 

The First Annual Chautauqua Num- 
ber of The Independent will appear 
July 6th. William Jennings Bryan, Sec- 
retary of State, will contribute an ar- 
ticle on “The Nation-Wide Chautau- 
qua.” Dr. George E. Vincent, President 
of Chautauqua Institution and Presi- 
dent of the University of. Minnesota, 
will contribute an article on “The Chau- 
tauqua Idea.” Frank Chapin Bray, for 
fourteen years the head of the publica- 
tion department of Chautauqua, and 
now the Chautauqua Contributing Edi- 
tor of The Independent, will write on 
“Seeing Chautauqua.” There will be 
elaborate illustrations, and the number 
will be one that every reader of The In- 
dependent will find of special interest. 
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The annual conference of Governors 
called to meet on June 9 at Madison, 
en has been postponed until 

all. 

The Yale-Harvard baseball series 
will be played on June 16, at Yale, June 
17, at Harvard, and in case of a tie, at 
Boston, June 20. 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets in Boston from June 17 to 25. 

On June 18, at Prestwick, play will 
begin for the open championship of 
Great Britain in golf. 

Yale and Harvard meet in their an- 
nual regatta on the Thames at New 
London on June 19. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica will be held at Toronto, June 21-25. 

The Middle States ny pee are 

wn Tennis 
w Jersey, on 





Club, South Orange, 
June 22. 


An international congress on tropical 
agriculture and forestry—the third— 
will be held in London from June 28 to 
30, 1914. 

Editors of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations will hold their 
second annual conference at the State 
University of Kentucky on June 25 
and 26. 

The Poughkeepsie regatta will be 
rowed on June 26. Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Washington 
and Wisconsin meet for the college 
championship: of America. 


The eighteenth annual international 
exhibition of paintings at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, is: open until 
June 30. 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis meets in Detroit from June 30 
to July 8. 


The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, ‘organized in 1830, will meet at 
Harvard University July 1-3. 

The Henley regatta will this year be 
rowed July 1-4. It is expected ‘that the 
Union Boat Club of Boston and. the 
=e Second ‘Varsity will be en- 
tered. 


‘In July the International Congress of 
South American ‘Students will be held | 
at Santiago, Chile. 

From July 6 to August 14 the Sum- 
mer School of Religion will be held at | 
Chautauqua. 


The annual convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California will 
be held at San Diego July 18, 14, 15 
and 16. 

The Eastern Student Conference of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion will:be held at Silver Bay, New 
York, July 21 to 30. Other student con- 
ferences are arranged for Eagle’s Mere, 
Pennsylvania, June 23 to July 8; Asil- 
omar, California, August 4 to 18; Estes 
Park, Colorado, August 25 to Septem- 
ber 4; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 
25 to September 4. 


The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 
Association will be held on Lake George 
July 29-31. 

. The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 

At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will remain open until 
October, 1914. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


A LEADER IN THE HEYDAY OF JUNE SPORTS: CAPT. LESLIE ST. CLAIRE CHEAPE 
Opening with the Intercollegiates, closing with the Poughkeepsie regatta, filled with the trial races of the Cup Defenders, the month 
is a rich one for American lovers of sport. At its pinnacle are the matches for the International Polo Cup, the most spectacular 
of all the year’s contests between England and America. Captain Cheape is perhaps the strongest player on the visiting team 

















